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THE BUSY BODY. 


* Nothing is so catching as example; nor is there ever great good 
or ill done that don’t produce its like. We imitate good actions 
through emulation, and bad ones through the malignity of our nature; 
which shame restrains and example emancipates,” Rochefoucautt. 


LTHOUGH this severe judge of human nature may 

have been unjust in ascribing our imitation of bad 
actions to malignity of disposition, it is certain that weak- 
ness often suffers us to fall into errors which good sense 
would teach us to avoid, did not frequent example recon- 
cile us to the commission of acts of absurdity, or even 
vice, which, unauthorised by such precedents, we should 
never have dared to attempt. It isto this source we may 
trace all the indelicacies of fashionable attire, and even 
those lamentable lapses from virtue which swell the re- 
cords of Doctors’ Commons; crimes which have, by the 
contagion of example, now become so common, that a 
fashionable mother has lately been heard to say, when 
speaking of her daughter having been detected in the com- 
mission of adultery, “my poor Nancy has been playing 
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the fool.”* To what a pitch of depravity must human na- 
ture have arrived, if fashion can thus reconcile a parent to 
the guilt of her child, and induce her to pass it over either 
as a matter of indifference, or, still worse, make it the 
subject of unseemly merriment. But why should we won- 
der that our most solemn injunctions to refrain from guilt 
are thus forfeited when the divine commandments them- 
selves are disregarded ; when we behold the sacred temples, 
from which those commands are promulgated, converted 
into scenes of pride, levity, ard hypocrisy. 

This observation may with justice be applied, not so 
much to the churches as to the chapels of ease, in and 
near the metropolis. Chapels wherein a fashionable con- 
gregation is generally assembled, composed of personages 
to whom the lower classes of society naturally look up for 
example. Let us us draw a picture of the piety which is 
there observable :—At about eleven o'clock the clergyman 
begins to read divine service, to a few middling sort of 
people, who are already assembled in the lower pews; but 
finding none of the patrons or persons of consequence are 
yet assembled, he hurries over the first part of the service 
iu a yawning listless tone, occasionally staring about him, 
to be certain that he has not overlooked any of his fashion- 
able friends. In the course of half an hour the loud cla- 
mour of carriages is heard, the chapel doors are thrown 
open, and fine powdered perfumed footmen parade through 
the aisles, like gentleman-ushers on a birth-day, open the 
several pews, to admit their half undressed ladies, then 
flinging them together with a slam, march back to their 
own seats, nodding aud simpering at each other, and their 
shoes and boots creaking as they pass, to the inexpressi- 
ble annoyance of any one who might be inclined to de- 
votion. Alas! there are but few to be seen of that descrip- 
tion. The ladies having removed their fans from their faces, 
amuse themselves with staring at, and curtseying to each 
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other, until the voluntary is played, which is not unfre- 
quently a selection from some favourite overture; and to 
this the belles pay the most profound attention, beating 
time on the cushions with their fans, or shaking their 
feathers like the proud horses in a mayor’s coach. The 
spruce minister now assumes his most theatrical attitude, 
modulates the tones of his voice, shakes his highly-scented 
handkerchief, and exhibits the rings upon his fair hand. 
The entertainment then concludes with a short and elegant 
discourse, and again ali is confusion and hurly-burly. 
Footmen rush impetuously forward, obstructing all who 
wish to retire in decent order; the compliments of the 
morning pass on all sides, and arrangements are made for 
the day appointments, to meet in the park or promenades, 
with exclamations of rapture at the delightful sermon and 
the charming preacher! Nor is this flagrant impropriety 
of conduct confined to a corrupt capital, even provincial 
towns have their subscription chapels, or Sunday theatres ; 
for the parish church is not deemed worthy to hold the 
refined inhabitants, and the distance is in general too great 
to admit of their running the risk of a shower, which 
might completely spoil the finery intended for the Sabbath 
exhibition ; and in those chapels the same enormities are 
practised, the same contempt of religion displayed. But 
to point out an abuse and to reform it are certainly two 
very different things; and it is no less obvious, that those 
who possess the power are commonly the most backward 
to observe, and the least willing to make the amendment. 
That such an amendment should speedily be mace is abso- 
lutely necessary, or the evil may extend to the total over- 
throw of religion itself. Her temples are already pro- 
phaned, her rites disregarded, her votaries ridiculed; and it 
only remains to trample her under foot, and establish the 
reign of infidelity, to ensure our destruction here and our 
punishment hereafter. 
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THE CHILD OF SUSPICION: 


A ROMANTIC TALE. 


( Continued from page 93. ) 


CHAP. II. 


SUCH was the position of affairs at the time of the or- 
phan Walter’s first appearance at the hall. We must now 
consider him a youth of fifteen, enjoying the favour and 
patronage of Sir Herbert, who, having no children of his 
own, declared it his intention to leave the principal part of 
his fortune to the young Walter, provided he continued wor- 
thy of his countenance. The good old Winifred had been 
long since numbered with the dead, and Humphrey, though 
still living, was reduced by old age to a state of second 
childhood. 

Walter, though elevated into consequence by the notice 
of Sir Herbert, was not ungrateful to, nor unmindful of his 
former benefactor, but frequently passed whole hours by 
the side of old Humphrey, amusing him with lively con- 
verse, or administering to his wants with the assiduity of 
a tender nurse. Lady Mortimer alone beheld the young 
man with an evil eye; for, although she had in one in- 
stance suffered vanity to overpower her avarice in bestow- 
ing her hand upon a man who was only attracted by her 
wealth, she looked forward with hope to the period of her 
emancipation from these hastily imposed trammels, and was 
unwilling that an obscure orphan should derive advantage 
from her folly, or the caprice of her husband. 

Jane was her constant companion and confidant: the lat- 
ter, itis true, did not hate Walter, but she was a sufficient 
adept in the art of dissembling not to let her lady know 
that Walter’s indifference to all her blandishments drew 
forth many a secret sigh, Sir Herbert, although he did not 
choose to carry his lady to the metropolis, denied her not 
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the pleasures attainable at the hall; and an intimacy had 
for some time been established between his family and that 
of Lord Lutterell, at Kennersley Abbey. Here Walter 
spent many happy hours, for Lady Monimia, Lord Lut- 
terell’s daughter, was the companion of his walks, his rides, 
and his sports: Monimia had smiles for his joys, and tears 
for his mortifications ; for Lady Mortimer’s malice frequently 
found opportunities of venting itself, even upon the de- 
fenceless head of childhood. Walter had too noble a dispo- 
sition to harbour resentment against any one, but the keen 
agony of a wounded spirit occasioned him many hours of 
unknown sufferings, and, as he grew older, he felt, that al- 
though he could forgive the persecutions of Lady Morti- 
mer he could never look up to her with esteem or respect, 

Oue day the baronet received an invitation to accom- 
pany Lord Lutterell and his daughter in chase of a 
wild boar, a sport in which Lord Lutterell took great de- 
light. Walter with pleasure found himself included, and 
at the appointed hour the party sallied forth. Lord Lut- 
terell, eager and impetuous, led the way, regardless of dan- 
ger, and Monimia knew his violence of temper too well to 
betray the least sign of timidity, although he sometimes 
chose such rugged and precipitous paths as occasioned her 
momentary alarm. Fatigue at length obliged her to slacken 
her pace, and Walter would willingly have remained by her 
side, had not Lord Lutterell and Sir Herbert shouted to him 
to come forward, as the object of their pursuit was entan- 
gled in the thickets, where they meant to surround him. 
Walter rode forward reluctantly ; the attendants eager to 
witness the sport, rushed unthinkingly forward, leaving the 
lady Monimia wholly unprotected. She rode slowly on, un- 
thinking of danger, when the loud shouts of triumph, pro- 
ceeding from her father and his followers, startled her 
horse, and made him dart forward with alarming velocity 
for a considerable time, She kept her seat, but at length 
growing giddy through the rapidity of the animal's pace, she 
must inevitably have fallen, had not a stranger rushed across 
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the path and snatched the bridle with one hand, while 
with the other he rendered her such assistance as checked 
the violence of her descent to the ground. A slight sprain 
was all the hurt she received, but it was sufficiently severe 
to prevent her walking; and her horse, having broke the 
bridle, was already out of sight. 

Agitated and distressed, Monimia knew not how to pro- 
ceed. She explained the cause of the accident to the stran- 
ger, and entreated him to find her friends. “ With plea- 
sure, madam, would I do so,” he replied, “ but I cannot 
leave you here; permit me to escort you to my residence, 
which is very near, and I will immediately return to seek 
your party.” As delay would be attended with still further 
inconvenience and danger, Monimia thought it best to com- 
ply; but-+her ancle was so painful that every effort to touch 
the ground occasioned her extreme anguish, and she again 
entreated the stranger to let her remain while he sought 
her friends. “It is impossible,” said he, “ you know not 
the perils to which you would be exposed; night is draw- 
ing on, and the marauders who infest tuese forests may be 
already upon the prowl. Hard by is a hermitage, permit 
me to bear you thither, there you may be safe for the short 
time that I will leave yuu.” He then gently raised her and 
bore her in his arms to a rude recess, hewn in the side of a 
craggy cliff. An aged man stood at the entrance, he saluted 
the stranger respectfully and invited him to enter. “ Fa- 
ther, I entreat your care of this lady,” said the stranger ; 
“T will return quickly."—“ What protection these feeble 
arms can afford,” replied the hermit, benignly pressing her 
hand, “ she may command.” The stranger then quitted 
the hermitage, leaving Monimia reclined upon the moss co- 
vered couch of the hermit. “ Know you that stranger?” 
asked Monimia. “ He is no stranger to me,” replied the her- 
mit, “ he is called the Count Moresco, a foreigner, but a 
person of rank and fortune, with a brave heart and gene- 
rous spirit, lady; aye, and he is reckoned handsome too.”— 
“ T have scarcely looked at him,” returned Monimia, smil- 
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ing, “ but I think he is not very young.” At that moment 
they heard the trampling of horses and the sound of voices 
not far distant. “ They are found! they are found !” ex- 
exclaimed Monimia, triumphantly, and the next instant she 
found herself in her father’s,arms. Walter alone looked 
less rejoiced at the meeting than the rest, his eyes glanced 
on Count Moresco with a look of suspicien and dislike ; 
for, in a moment, the fire of jealousy was kindled, and he 
feared that the service which the count had rendered Mo- 
nimia, a service which in the warmth of her gratitude she 
incessantly dwelt upon, would render him too attractive in 
her sight. “I did not know I had such a neighbour,” ob- 
served Lord Lutterell, bowing to the count, “ or I trust we 
should have been better acquainted by this time; pray how 
far distant is your residence from the Abbey?” “I think 
it may be twelve miles,” replied the count; ‘the chace has 
drawn you further than you imagined ; I hope, however, it 
will not be your last visit: I mix little with the gay world, 
but should be happy to class Lord Lutterell and Sir Herbert 
Mortimer among my small circle of friends.” Your son, I 
presume, sir?” he continued, offering his hand to Walter, 
who rather hesitatingly presented his own. “ By adop- 
tion,” returned the baronet. “ Enough; I shall be proud of 
his acquaintance ; and now if you will not accompany me 
to the castle, permit me at least to set you in the right road, 
fest you should bewilder yourself in the intricacies of this 
extensive forest.” 

This was a courtesy not to be rejected ; the count accom- 
panied them several miles, and they then separated. It 
being rather Jate Sir Herbert and Walter immediately re- 
turned to the hall, where the baronet repeated the events 
of the day to his lady, extolling the graceful manners of the 
Count Moresco, and chiding Walter for the coolness with 
which he received his overtures of friendship. “ I thought 
them rather premature, sir, said Walter, colouring, “ those 
who are so hasty in their professions of friendship, where 
nothing has occured to authorize it, have commonly some 
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sinister design.”—“ You are not very philanthropic in your 
notions, I think, Walter,” observed Sir Herbert. “ And, 
pray, young man,” asked Lady Mortimer, sarcastically, 
“ what designs could a man like the Count Moresco have 
upon a poor dependant boy ?”—“ I did not suspect him of 
designs upon me, madam,”—“ Upon whom, then?” Wal- 
ter dared not reveal his thoughts, he was confused and 
agitated. “ Upon whom, pray?” repeated Lady Mortimer, 
fixing her sharp eyes upon him, spitefully. “ Upon Sir 
Herbert perhaps, or Lord Lutterell.”—“ Indeed, and so you 
very politely tell your benefactur to his face that he has not 
so much judgment nor penetration as a boy of fifteen.”— 
“ Good heaven! madam, I meant no such thing.”—“ It 
would be hard to tell your meaning, I believe,” said Lady 
Mortimer, shaking her head, “ but I think I am not mis- 
taken in pronouncing you a hypocrite.” The bosom of 
Walter swelled with indignation, he looked scornfully at 
Lady Mortimer, then raising his fine eyes, suffused with 
tears, to Sir Herbert, he asked him if he thought he had ever 
merited such treatment. “I do not, indeed, Walter,” said 
Sir Herbert, “ but I wish you to be less arrogant in form- 
ing opinions ; a modest deference to the judgment of others 
would best suit your years ; I am sorry to find that Lady 
Mortimer and you cannot keep upon good terms, but I 
shall not interfere in your disputes, although, I think, I 
could set this matter in its right light. I warrant now you 
would be ready enough to do justice to the merits of the 
Count Moresco, were you not fearful that the fair Monimia 
might be already inclined to rate them too highly.”—“Why 
surely, Sir Herbert,” observed Lady Mortimer, “ Walter 
cannot hope to have any interest in that quarter, Lady Mo- 
nimia is tov nobly born, too highly sensible of her duty to 
stoop to an orphan boy, the child of indigence, of suspi- 
cion.”—“ Hush, madam,” said Sir Herbert, angrily, “ if 
humanity has no place in your bosom, respect my autho- 
rity at least, and recollect my repeated commands, that 
such language may be refrained from. Walter owes no. 
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thing to your favour, and shall lose nothing by your hate.” 
He then abruptly caught Walter's arm, and casting an an- 
gry glance at his wife, quitted the room. When they de- 
parted, Lady Mortimer sought her confidant Jane and 
while every angry passion predominated, imprudently made 
disclosures which prudence would have bade her conceal. 
“ Would you believe it, Jane?” said she, “ the boy is ac- 
tually in love with Lady Monimia.”——“ I guessed as much, 
madam,” returned Jane, with a stifled sigh, “ he is never 
so happy as when Sir Herbert takes him to the Abbey; to 
be sure it is nothing but pride makes him look so far above 
himself, for Lady Monimia is not so very beautiful, I think ; 
what is your opinion, my lady ?’?—“The girl is well enough, 
but that is nothing to the purpose.”—“ True, my lady, and 
Walter may find girls as handsome without going so far. 
Her skin is so white and insipid-like, and her blue eyes (I 
never thought blue eyes pretty) and then she is as slender 
asa rush, and a mere child after all, only just sixteen.” 
While Jane was thus describing Monimia, she was taking 
an accurate survey of her own person, which was certainly 
far from ordinary, and the very reverse of Monimia’s. 
Lady Mortimer was two much absorbed by her own 
thoughts to notice very particularly either what Jane did or 
said, and when she had concluded her long harangue, 
muttered, “ I should not wonder if it was the same man.” 
“Who do you mean, my lady.”—“ The Count Moresco,” 
replied Lady Mortimer, “I knew a gentleman abroad, who 
exactly answers the description; I hopeI am not mis- 
taken.”—“ But do you think, my lady, that Lord Lut- 
terell would ever consent to their marriage ?’—“ I have no 
fear of that, if Moresco perseveres.”—“ Moresco,” repeated 
Jane, “ I was speaking of Walter.”——“ I will take good care 
of that,” returned Lady Mortimer, “ the secret is in careful 
hands.”—~“ What secret, my lady?’—“ Oh nothing, no- 
thing, child, do not be curious, you know I often tell you 
things when you ask no questions. So new go about your 
business, child, and be sure to let me know whatever 
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passes between Sir Herbert and Walter in your hearing.” 
Jane promised to watch them closely, for it was an office 
to which her own feelings prompted her; and it was not 
long before she brought ward that a grand entertainment 
was preparing at the Abbey, where the Count Moresco 
was expected, and Sir Herbert’s family were also invited. 
Lady Mortimer anxious to be one of the party, knew that 
the only method to obtain the desired favour, was to con- 
ciliate him by appearing more kind to Walter, she accord- 
ingly affected the utmost good humour, frequently pre- 
tended to lament the uncontroulable petulence of: her tem- 
per; and Walter, who was ever the first to pardon:a personal 
injury, returned her advances to a reconciliation so amica- 
bly, that harmony was completely restored, and Sir Her- 
bert, in token of his approbation intimated his intention 
of taking her with him to the Abbey. This point gained, 
Lady Mortimer triumphed in secret, her face was dressed 


in smiles of complaisance ; but malice and revenge lurked 
in her heart. 


( To be continued. ) 
a 


ST. AUBIN; 
OR, 
WOMAN VINDICATED. 


A NARRATIVE, FROM THE FRENCH. 


THE Baron Montalembert was just sitting down to din- 
ner, when the trampling of horses in the court-yard, an- 
nounced the arrival of an unsuspected visitor, and looking 
from the window he beheld, to his great surprise, the Che- 
valier Pierpoint alighting with a hurried yet dejected air. 
The baron, who never used any ceremony with his young 
friend, met him at the door of the apartment, and after a 
hasty embrace, invited him to partake of the family dinner. 
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“ Excuse me,” said Pierpoint, his colour rising as he spoke, 
“ [have no appetite; I am vexed, agitated; but do not let 
me interrupt you—I will find a book, and amuse myself, or 
at leastemploy myself while you dine. “ What whimsical 
fit now, has taken possession of your mad brain?” asked the 
Baron, laughing. “ Are we to be included in your confi- 
dence, chevalier?” enquired Julia, archly glancing at her 
mother. Pierpoint instantly recollected himself, “ For- 
give me, I beseech you,” said he ; “ you know what an impe- 
tuous creature I am ; I have no reserves from you, Julia; 
but, indeed, the affair which now disturbs me, will soon be 
no secret. My mother is on the eve of marriage.”—* To 
whom?” asked the baron, eagerly.—“ I know him not,” 
answered Pierpoint, “ his name is St. Aubin ; Savigné gives 
a strange account of him: but I have a letter for you.”——“ I 
am bewildered,” observed the haron, looking earnestly at 
Pierpoint, “ your words are so contradictory ; but give me 
the letter.” Montalembert no sooner ran over the contents 
of Savigné’s letter, than his countenance briglitened; 
and, turning to Pierpoint, he said, “ and so, my dear 
fellow, you consider this an imprudent match?” “It is 
disagreeable to me on many accounts,” returned Pier- 
point, “but more materially, as it may affect me in a 
certain peint. Should this new father attempt to oppose 
me, what a dreadful breach may it not occasion; whe 
knows, my mother, hitherto ever so tender and indulgent, 
even she may turn against her son, and even my revered 
Savigné may be a sufferer by this ridiculous inconsiderate 
marriage ; you see he describes St. Aubin as an inconsistent 
wild enthusiast.”—*“ It is very true,” observed Montalem- 
bert, gravely, “ but perhaps even Savigné may err in judg- 
m:>nat.”—“ Impossible!” exclaimed Pierpoint, warmly; 
“ Savigné can read the human heart; I know, by his 
style of writing, that he thinks him unworthy of my mo- 
ther’s regard. Surely this willshake his dependance on the 
truth and fidelity of woman.”—“ I doubt that,” observed 
the baron; “Savigné has not imbibed such an exalted opi- 
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nion of female excellence without strong grounds; but 
come, be not cast down, I know more of this St. Aubin 
than you imagine; and that you may not think I wish to 
deceive you, I will entrust you with some letters which will 
lay open the real character of the man to your inspection ; 
my daughter has taken a lively interest in transcribing 
them—the original correspondence I have, at the request of 
the writer, very recently destroyed, and fictitious names 
have been necessarily substituted.” Pierpoint, highly 
elated by this promise, no longer refused to partake of 
the repast, and as soon as it was ended, Julia took a small 
packet from her cabinet, which she gave into his hands.— 
“ Read it,” said she, “ aud then rejoin us with an uncloud- 
ed brow: you will there find sufficient to pity, to forgive, 
and to admire.”—“ You are all in a conspiracy against me, 
I believe,” returned Pierpoint, “ but I tell you candidly, I 
am prejudiced.”—“ Well, well, we shall see,” returned the 
lovely Julia, “ how well nineteen can judge for thirty-five ; 
but read on, chevalier, and persist in your obstinate preju- 
dice, if you please; recollect we do not admit you into our 
presence again, until you have perused the contents of this 
packet—so adieu, my friend, I wish you patience.” She then 
tripped gaily away, leaving Pierpoint to the uninterrupted 
perusal of St. Aubin’s narrative, as communicated in letters 
to his early friend, the Baron Montalembert. 








LETTER I. 
May 1, 1772. 

You are in the right, my best friend; it is not the loss of 
fortune which afflicts me—it is the stab which my heart has 
received by the conduct of Isabel: yet I do not condemn 
her; she was taught to consider me as her destined husband 
long before she knew the nature of her own feelings, and it 
is more than possible she never experienced for me a senti- 
ment warmer than that of sisterly regard. Our parents 
were to blame in making a match of interest, which, by 
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being thus abruptly terminated, might have destroyed the 
peace of us both for ever. Happily, Iam the only sufferer ; 
Isabel is content to accept the hand of the wealthy Brion- 
ville, instead of that of the poor St. Aubin, and I am not so 
selfish as to asserta prior claim. Mayshe be happy! But 
I cannot stay to witness all the festivities which are prepar- 
ing—solitude will best suit my disappointed hopes and bro- 
ken fortunes. I am grateful for your kind invitation, but 
I must again repeat, solitude best accords with the present 
gloom of my mind. I have no determined plan ; chance will 
direct my steps ; wherever that may lead me, my heart will 
turn to you, generous friend—you shall never be kept in 
ignorance of the fate of ST. AUBIN. 


LETTER II. 
| May 27. 


Once more I breathe freely ; I look dewn on a world of 
misery with exultation; for 1 seem, at this moment, trans- 
ported into a region where care cannot reach me. I write 
from the mountains, where I have taken up my abode. The 
sublimities of nature claim my undivided admiration ; ima- 
gination creates for me a new world, and | blush to think 
that any of the casualties of common life could, for am 
instant, disturb my peace of mind, Here I am quite a phi- 
losopher ; the bloom ofhealth will again visit my cheek ; L 
will rove carelessly, from mountain to mountain, like the 
giddy chamois, and forget that I ever moved in the circles of 
folly and fashion. I cannot describe to you the beauties of 
this spot, where the richest pasturage is broken by the 
wildest precipices; where the foaming cascade waters the 
luxuriant valley, and the branching vines afford both shade 
and refreshment to the weary travelier. On one side, the 
prospect is so boundless, that I seem cut off from all inter- 
course with my fellow creatures ; on the other, clusters of 
neat white cottages rise, progressively, above each other, 
where neatuess and simplicity reign in their most inviting 
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garb. It is from one of these I date my Jetter; when an 
opportunity offers of sending it to the post town, which is 
very far distant, it shall be forwarded to you. 








IN CONTINUATION. 
May $1. 
Caxt me madam, if you please; call me any thing but a 


philosopher. No; I would not be such a cold-blooded more 
tal for the world. I will tell you what has effected this 
ehange :—Yesterday, I passed the whole morning in travers- 
ing the most unfrequented part of the mountains, until, 
fatigued with rambling and climbing from precipice to pre- 
cipice, I looked round for some rustic habitation, where I 
might refresh myself with a draught of milk. As I ap- 
proached the nearest, I beheld an aged woman, sitting on 
the trunk of a tree; by her side, a young girl reclined on 
the grass, her head resting upon the knees of the matron, 
who had carefully covered her with her apron. On perceiv- 
ing me the old woman respectfully bowed her head, and, 
placing her finger upon her lips, beckoned me towards her. 
“ Monsieur,” said she, in a whisper, “I see you are faint 
and weary, and if, you please to refresh yourself, you will 
find some milk and some bread in doors; help yourself 
freely, but do not make a noise, for my poor child has been 
to market, and the heat has so overpowered her, that she 
has fallen asleep in my lap. Sweet lamb! I would not 
disturb her. Pour Josephine! she has not slept these three 
nights, for watching me while [ was sick.” Notwithstanding 
the good woman's anxiety to keep all still, our whispering 
awoke Josephine, who, drawing aside the apron, which had, 
till then, concealed her face, disclosed to my view a counte- 
nance so full of charms, that I stood, immoveable as a statue, 
gazing upon her; she uttered a faint exclamation of surprise 
at sight of a stranger ; then, modestly casting her fine eyes 
to the ground, she made a respectful but graceful curtesy. 
« Josephine, dear,” said the old woman, “ cannot you find 
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some milk for Monsieur?” Josephine, glad of an excuse to 
escape, tripped lightly into the cottage, while [ stood, like an 
idiot, anxiously watching the door, impatient for her re-ap- 
pearance. It seemed an hour before she returned; she 
brought a smal! white pitcher, which she presented to me, 
with an unsteady hand ; my own trembled so, that between 
us we spilled the milk, and the old woman began to laugh, 
““ Why, Josephine, what ails you, child; I never saw you 
sc bashful before ; and the poor gentleman, see how weak 
and ill heis. Come,come, we will get to work, and he will 
sitdown and rest himself a little, and perhaps he will tell 
us what brought him all this way up the mountains.”—* [ 
have been ill,” said I, “ and perhaps this pure air may do 
more forme than all the physicians.”—“ Aye, aye, that it 
will, if you stay long enough.”—* I will stay a few days.”"— 
“ A few days! that will not do; you must stay a month, 
Why, Josephine dear, how you keep breaking the thread, 
Well, well, you may stay as Jong as you like; we can make 
room for you, and Josephine isa good nurse, I will say that 
for her.” The cheeks of Josephine were now suffused with 
crimson, and I felt pained by the simple hospitality of the 
good Alice, as it occasioned so much confusion to the art- 
less girl : yet the invitation was too pleasing to be rejected, 
and I am now an inmate of the cottage, and constant cons 
panion of Josephine. 

Alice seems to love me almost as well as her lovely daugh- 
ter—for I equally assist to support her feeble steps; and 
while hobbling between us, she declares she never was hap- 
pier in her life. Ah, my friend, who that possesses the feel- 
ings of humanity, can treat with neglect or contempt the 
aged and the poor? The term of youth and vigour is short, 
fortune’s favours precarious; why then should we arrogate 
to ourselves any merit in possessions which may so soon 
clude our grasp, and insultingly deride those who need our 
most consoling attentions, to mitigate the painful feelings 
attendant upon their helpless state, a state which we our- 
selves may, in the course of.a few revolving years, expe- 
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rience. But the subject is depressing—adieu, my friend ; 
I will write again soon, furmy pen and my pencil afford me 
my principal recreation. 








Ever yours, 
ST. AUBIN. 


—_———. 


LETTER III. 
June 3. 


Dip I talk of being poor, my friend? Heavens! what a 
mistake; I never was so rich in my life, for I possess the 
means of serving Alice, of obliging Josephine. Yesterday 
I was sitting alone with the good dame, when the door was 
rudely thrown open, and a man entered, whose dress might 
have imposed him upun us for a gentleman, had not his 
brutal manners declared the contrary. Without moving his 
bat, he flung himself into the arm chair, from which Alice 
had just risen, and announced himself to be the steward of 
the Marquis L——. “ I understand, dame Alice,” said he, 
superciliously, “ that through the unaccountable neglect of 
my predecessor, your rent has not been paid these five years; 
the accumulated principal and interest now amounttoseventy- 
six livres, which, I wish you to understand, must be paid 
without delay.”—“ Good God, Monsieur !” exclaimed Alice, 
turning pale, “Ihave not such a sum if his lordship was 
to take my life; I always thought I enjoyed this cottage by 
his favour, and surely his lordship, who is so rich, would 
not distress a poor old woman.”—* It is no use to cry, mis~ 
tress,” observed the unfeeling wretch, “all my lord’s 
tenants might make the same excuse, so you must pay, or 
expect to have aH your goods seized.”—“ You shall not 
have that barbarous pleasure,” I cried, with indignation; 
* quit the house, unfeeling monster, or expect the chastise- 
ment you deserve.”—“ And pray, young gentleman, who 
are you?” he asked, in a supercilious tone; “ you promise 
largely, I should like to see your money.”—“ Your master 
shall see it, and hear of your Insolence and abuse of power.” 
This intimation served to appease the blustering here, and, 
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muttering invectives, he quitted the cottage. I then endea~ 
voured to calm the agitated Alice; and had no sooner 
assured her that the money should be paid, than she fell at 
my feet, and bathed them with tears of joy and gratitude, 
At that moment Josephine entered; she flew to the side of 
her mother, and assisted her to rise; then, seizing my hand, 
pressed it to her heart and to her lips, exclaiming, “ I have 
heard it all; you are surely our protecting angel! When 
shall we be able to repay such goodness!” At that moment 
can you wonder that I torgot myself; I clasped Josephine 
in my arms; I kissed the tears from her beauteous cheek, 
called her my own Josephine, and—you will laugh at 
me, Montalembert—no matter, you may laugh, but youwill 
rejoice in whatever contributes to the felicity of St. Aubin, 
and he is now happy in the certainty, that the pure and ten= 
der Josephine loves himalone. Farewell, 











LETTER IV. 
June 5. 


Fwas mistaken in thinking my Josephine the daughter of 
Alice; she is of noble family ; her mother died in giving 
her birth; and an affair of honour drove her father from his 
native country, when Josephine was but five years old.— 
Since that time he has not been heard of; perhaps he is no 
more, Ahice has been careful of her charge, and Josephine 
treats her good nurse with the same respect and tenderness 
she would a mother; and to me it makes no difference—I 
have done with the world, and can here subsist comfortably 
upon the small remnant of property which {I possess. [ 
have told Josephine whe and what I am—I even ventured 
to tell her how my: too improvident father lost all at the 
gaming table. There appears to be 2 similarity in our fate, 
which draws us more closely towards each other. I am her 
tutor, her friend, her lover. 

I have this instant received the letter you forwarded to 
me. Ob! how happy I am to hear of my father’s retura 
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I fly to meet him; all his errors vanish from my remem- 
brance. What have I to fear, I will shew my lovely Jose- 
phine to him; he will bless our union, and we will all live 
together in virtuots poverty. Josephine is sad at the 
thought of this necessary separation; what but a father 
could tempt me to leave her? 

Yours, $T. AUBIN, 


LETTER V. 
Paris, August $0. 


Ag, my friend, the cup of felicity is dashed from my 
lips; how vain are the hopes and wishes of man. At the 
moment when I was filled with joy, in the prospect of em- 
bracing a beloved parent, the hand of death snatched him 
from me forever. I arrived not even in time to receive 
his blessing, so sudden was the summons which calied bim 
to vtefnity. This sad event will necessarily delay my re- 
turn to Josephine. I have much todo, but am capable of 
very lite; write to me, Montalembert, your letters will 
afiord me comfort, your counsel teach me resignation. 


Write immediately to your afflicted 
ST. AUBIN. 


LETTER VI. 
February 24, 1778. 

Wet might you think I had ceased to exist. I am as 
one risen from the dead; I have endured the horrors of a 
prison, the anguish of despair. After having written my 
Jast letter to you, I began to make preparations four my 
departure; I visited the grave of my father, and bedewed 
it with my tears; scarcely had I thrown myself on the 
bed, to steal a few hours repose, previous to my intended 
journey, when I heard the door of my apartment open. 
[ started up, somewhat alarmed, and by the light of the 
moon beheld three men enter; one of them approached the 
ved where I Jay, and commanded me to rise, at the same 
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time declaring himself to be an exempt, bearing an order 
from the king to arrest me. Surprised at such a declara- 
tion, I grasped at my sword, which lay on a chair by the 
bedside, and endeavoured to defend myself, but was soon 
overpowered by the myrmidons of power, who, after se- 
curing my hands and feet, bore me down stairs, and placed 
me in a coach, which soun conveyed me to the state prison. 
It was in vain that I endeavoured to draw from my in- 
flexible guards the cause of my detention; I declared my 
innocence of any crime against the state, and only re- 
ceived for answer, that I should be judged by proofs, and 
not bv assertions. 

Immured in a solitary dungeon, the agony I endured ex- 
ceeded all bounds; I refused the nourishment offered me, 
and vehemently insisted upon being brought to examina- 
tion. In short, my friend, not to distress you with a re- 
cital of my sufferings, I was seized with a fever and deli» 
rium, which for some weeks baffled the skill of the me- 
dical men who were called to attend me; it is true, I was. 
taken all possible care of, and have no other cause of coms 
plaint than an unjust imprisonment, As soon as I was. 
deemed sufficiently recovered, 1 was led befure the gover- 
nor, who condescended to read my accusation; with him 
wasa young gentleman, who, I perceived by his manner 
of speaking, possessed a post of importance in the state ; 
he appeared to take an interest in my fate, and occa- 
sionally made such observations as eonvinced me that he 
was the friend of justice and humanity. But you, my 
friend, may judge of my confusion and dismay, at finding. 
myself accused of treason against the state, grounded upon 
the following circumstances :— 

You know that my father had made the plan of fortifi- 
eation his principal study, and had suggested several ime 
provements, which were approved and adopted by govern 
ment; of these plans he had permitted me to take copies, 
by way of improving me in an art of which I was extremely 
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fond, but which I, im the vanity of youth, carefully trea» 
sured up, instead of destroying, as he had always desired me 
to do. About three years age a Prussian engineer chanced 
to reside a few weeks in our town, he took particular 
notice of me, and | was more than equally pleased to con- 
verse with him on military subjects. When he quitted the 
place, he wrote several polite letters, thanking me for past 
favours, which | answered with the same courtesy, and 
our correspondence ceased. What then was my astonish- 
ment, at beholding these letters in the hands of the gover 








ner, together with my manuscripts and sketches. The 


exclamation of surprise, which escaped me on recognizing 
them, served to confirm my guilt; the stranger regarded 
me with a look of compassion, and the governor, finding L 
did not deny that they belonged to me, would not listen to 
my assertions that I nad never sent them to the person in 
question. I was remanded back to prison, from which I 
despaired of being ever liberated, except by an ignominous 
death. 

Providence had, however, raised me up a _ powerful 
friend, in the gentleman I have already mentioned, and to 
nis active benevolence may be ascribed the providential 
discovery which proved my innocence, and emancipated 
me from the horrers of imprisonment. Baptiste, the ser 
vant who attended me, had a brother living at the hoteb 
where the Prussian was staying, and whom he sometimes 
went to visit; one day, when he happened to assist him 
in arranging the traveller’s chamber, he found on the table 
several plans of fortifications, which he seemed to regard 
with curiosity. “ You admire these,” said the Prussian. 
“Yes, sir; but my young master has some capital ones, 
which he copied from his father’s books, who has projected 
a number of excellent improvements.”—* Indeed,” return- 
ed the Prussian, “ 1 should like to see them; perhaps you 
would have no objection to earn fifty Louis d’ors ?”—“ Cer- 
tainly not, sir.”—-“ Well, get me a. view of these draw- 
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was confined to my bed by indisposition, took them from 
my cabinet, pretending that my father was coming to look 
for some papers, and would discover that I had not de- 
stroyed them as he had desired; from that hour I never 
gave them a thought. The papers and effects of the Prus- 
sian falling under suspicion, were closely inspected, and 
among them were my letters and these unfortunate 
draughts, each of which had my signature. When recol- 
lection enabled me to tell how I had disposed of those 
papers, my zealous friend immediately suspected some 
treachery, and caused immediate search to be made for 
Baptiste, who had been discharged from our service at the 
time when our fortunes experienced such a cruel reverse. 
The young rogue was easily intimidated, by threats, to dis- 
close the whole, and a memorial was immediately drawn 
up, which tended fully to ascertain my innocence. I wait 
now only for an official order to be liberated. My generous 
benefactor has offered to supply me with cash; but I have 
no occasion to avail myself of his liberality; I am not, 
however, the less grateful. 

Love and liberty, I now hail ye both, as within my 
reach: but ah! my Josephine; how has she supported this 
long absence, this unaccountable silence; perhaps she lan- 
guishes in sorrow and despondency. I have written to 
her; it was my first care, but my impatience will not ad- 
mit of my waiting here till her answer arrives. I must fly 
to her, my friend; what other tie have I now upon earth 
but her and you. 








Ever yours faithfully, 


ST. AUBIN. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 


—am_ — -—— ---—  —_ — --—_ ~~ 
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THE TWIN SISTERS. 


A TALE.—-FROM THE FRENCH OF M. LA DIXMERIB, 


( Concluded from page 114. ) 


LEONARD perceived that Rosalie still harboured a doubt 
ef the stability of his resolution, and wished him to have 
this trial.—* It shall be so,” said he, “ I will convince her 
that her doubts are unjust, and that, though my imagina- 
tion might be dazzled, my heart is still true to its first pur- 
pose.” After a little more conversation, in the course of 
which the best mode of escape was planned. Leonard 
quitted the prison to prepare for the important ceremony 
which was to take place on the following day. 

At the time appointed the court was crowded with no 
bles and spectators of rank ; the queen was seated on a 
magnificent throne, surrounded hy the chiefs of the army 
and members of the senate, and the galleries were filled 
with ladies of distinguished rank. As soon as Leonard ape 
peared, loud shouts of triumph burst from the populace, 
the minstrel tuned his harp, and sung ef his matchless 
prowess in the field. A glow of delight irradiated the 
beauteous countenance of the queen, who gazed on her fa- 
voured hero with pride and undissembled pleasure, while 
he, oppressed and fearful, cast his fine eyes to the ground, 
unmigdful of the flattering encomiums which sounded in 
ols ears from gll quarters. At length he was ordered to ap- 
proach the throne, he obeyed with a palpitating heart; the 
queen already held the brillant crown which was to encir- 
cle his brows; Leonard bent his knee before his sovereign, 
whose hand seemed unsteady as she adjusted the sparkling 
wreath. The prince raised his head and beheld the eyes of 
the queen filled with tears; abashed and alarmed, he was 
hastily retreating, when she extended her arm to detain 
him; and, ah! what were his sevsations when he Leheld 
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the fair and unspotted hand of his Rosalie; he startled with 
astonishment; again he raised his eyes to her countenance, 
where an expression of love and joy at once convinced him 
that Rosalie and the queen were one. “ The mystery shall 
he explained,” whispered the Minstrel; “ be silent.” Leo- 
nard found the injunction unnecessary: he was too deeply 
ahsorbed in wonder and delight to make either comments 
or enquiries. His attention was soon called to the queen, 
who, turning to her nobles, thus addressed them, at the 
same time descending from her throne and taking the hand 
of Leonard, “ illustrious chiefs, nobles of a nation re- 
nowned through all the world, listen to your queen, and 
learn the sentiments of her heart. Behold this gallant 
prince, the brave asserter of my people’s rights! the hus- 
band which heaven has ordained for your sovereign! ac- 
cept him then as such, nor doubt that he knows well how 
to rule a nation, which he knows so well how to defend.— 
Venerable Druids! ministers of heaven’s high ordinations ! 
behold the protector of your altars, the friend of virtue and 
of piety! Such is Leonard; once prince of Aquitaine, now 
our. friend, ally, and consort; accept him as your sovereign, 
or you shall no longer own me as your queen.” 

This speech, delivered with energy and the most persta- 
sive eloquence, by a princess who had already secured the 
love of her subjects, could not fail of having the desired 
effect. Shouts of approbation ran through the whole as- 
semnbly ; and Leonard found himself crowned with the im- 
perial diadem, and seated on the throne by the side of his 
Rosalie, before he could feel perfectly convinced that it was 
indeed herself. His doubts were, however, soon removed; 
for as soon as the court broke up and the queen retired to 
her apartments, the minstrel explained to the astonished 
prince all the circumstances which had recently occurred. 
“ Adelaide had, at the age of fifteen, fallen into a decline 
which threatened a speedy termination of her existence, 
and Sostenes, alarmed lest he should die without leaving a 
successor to the throne, determined, if possible, to disco- 
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a 
ver the retreatof his other daughter. A considerable time 
elapsed before the search was successful; at length Rosalie 
was found, and secretly brought to the palace, just as her 
sister breathed her last. 

“Fearful of a commotion among the people, this sad 
event was hushed up: the princess Adelaide was privately 
interred, and, after a suitable period, Rosalie appeared be- 
fore the public in her sister’s place, ‘Their exact resem 
blance prevented the deception from being known, and her 
extreme dejection passed very naturally for bad héalth. The 
old king did not long survive, and Rosalie, in the important 
cares of her exalted station, found a temporary alleviation 
of her grief for the loss of her husband. But of that hus- 
band's astonishing valour she soon heard the most gratify- 
ing account, and her joy was extreme when he arrived in 
her own dominions. To prove whether he still remem- 
bered her with tenderness, she resolved, for a time, not to 
make herself known to him; and the more effectually to 
elude his suspicion, should he entertain any, painted the 
large mole on her right hand, which she had often told him 
served to distinguish Adelaide from herself; this mark Leo- 
nard had observed. The prison scene was also devised by 
her to confirm her belief of her husband's fidelity ; and the 
event proving that she was still tenderly beloved, she re- 
solved, in the face of the whole nation, to declare her at- 
tachment, and either place him on the throne or relinquish 
it herself for ever.” Nothing could equal the rapture and 
astonishment of the prince at hearing this recital; he 
found his own generous attachment rewarded by the at- 
tainment of whatever love or ambition could covet; and 
he proved bLimself deserving,of his extraordinary good for- 
tune, by the laudable acts which distinguished his reign, 
and by the inviolable love and fidelity which he preserved 
towards his incomparable princess. 
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MARIA MONTFORD; 
Oi., 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF INDISCRETION, 





rears vainly flow for errors learnt too late, 
When timely caution should prevent our fate. 
Hughes. 





MARIA MONTFORD was the only child of a gentle- 
saan whose family was more remarkable for its antiquity 
than for the wealth that appertained to any of its branches, 
until the person just alluded to, by dint of industry, and a 
series of fortunate circumstances, as a merchant in the 
city of Bristol, realized an ample independence, and en- 
joyed all the comforts and luxuries of life to the extent of 
his wishes. 

At the age of thirty-five he espoused the daughter of an 
eminent clothier in the county of Gloucester, with whom 
he received a suitable portion; and, in addition to his 
other instances of eood fortune, experienced the comforts 
of uninterrupted domestic harmony, and perfect matrimo- 
nial felicity. Of the characters of Mr. and Mrs. Montford 
little need be said to illustrate them Alike cheerful in 
their disposition, contented with their situation, humane, 
charitable, and benevolent, they were of that class of mor- 
tals who pass under the denomination of plain, well-mean- 
ing, sober, good sort of people ; with few ideas beyond the 
ordinary occurrences of life, and tew wishes beyond the 
gratifications their ample fortune enabled them to procure, 
without embarrassment or difficulty; while their unassome 
ing manners, correct moral conduct, and boundless huspi- 
tality, rendered them objects of regard and esteem to a 
large circle of acquaintance, and of interest also to many 
who partook of the luxuries that covered their plentiful 
table. 

VOL. XI,—N. S, 0 
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As several years had elapsed ere a living cluld was 
granted to their wishes, they were from that cause perhaps 
Yet more tenderly attached to the only pledie vf mutual 
affection it pleased Providence to spare to them; and, as 
the little girl was likely one day to inherit a considerable 
fortune, they resolved to bestow on her the most fashion- 
able, or, as it is more frequently termed, the best educa- 
tion, in their power; for which purpose she was placed, at 
the age of eight years, at a celebrated seminary in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, where no expence was 
spared to render her one of the most accomplished of the 
numerous pupils, whose wonderful acquiremeuts had been 
the subject of admiration, and procured a large portion of 
celebrity to the mansion whence such brilliant gems of 
perfection had issued. 

As Maria’s genius was quick, her temper docile, at.d her 
disposition lively, she made a very tolerable progress in 
the various branches of her education. In music and diaw- 
ing she excelled most of her companions; she sung with 
taste, and danced gracefully ; in a word, when she quitted 
school at the completion of her sixteenth year, she was, 
according to the common acceptation of the words, highly- 
accomplished. Possessed of a pleasing countenance, a light 
and elegant figure; an affectionate heart, and a sweet tem- 
per; impetuous in her motions, basty in her decisions ; 


gay, volatile, aud unreflecting; and as romantic in her at- 
tachments as any of the lovely heroines whose astonishing 
adventures she had irequently perused, in common with 
her telluw-pupils, at the seasou that ought to have been 


exclusively devoted to repose. 

Received by ber friends with rapture, admired, flattered, 
courted, and applauded, Maria was enchanted with her 
situation, aud tor a short while fancied he:scif the happiest 
and miosi fortunate of mortals. Bat unalloyed happiness 
was hever yet the jot of mankind :— 


* That cruel somethin unpossess'd, 
Corrodes and sichexus all the rest.” 
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and the want of a lover, that is to say, such an one as 
Maria’s visionary dreams had pictured, was an insurmount- 
able bar to her felicity. She had numerous admirers, of 
whom some were attracted by the graces of her person, and 
others by the prospect she had of one day possessing @ 
handsome fortune; but there was not one of them who 
answered her romantic ideas of the future partner of her 
destiny. While panting to become the heroine of a tale of 
tender sentiment and sensibility, she vainly looked around 
her for the hero she had dreamed of, and with indifference 
listened to the compliments of the Bristolian beaux; and 
to the high-raised hopes and views of her fond parents, 
with something burdering on contempt; for they, good 
souls, thought only of their idol’s aggrandizement by a 
splendid marriage, while the object of their solicitude in- 
dulged in the dangerous sentiments engendered by roman- 
tic folly, rash enthusiasm, and visionary happiness. Her 
mind was therefore well prepared to receive an impression 
from the first object answering her ideas of a hero, and 
she was determined, should such an object fortunately 
make his appearance, to maintain the proper independence 
of sentiments and freedom of opinion of a true heroine; 
and, if compelled to act in opposition to the inclinations 
of her parents, to sacrifice all for love, and with the chosen 
of her heart flee to some sequestered spot, and enjoy the 
fancied bliss of rural retirement—a cottage and a narrow 
income. Poor Maria! how many have, like thee, had cause 
to regret that some of the hours devoted to the acquire- 
ment of frivolous accomplishments, were not more usefully 
employed in storing their minds with lessons of wisdem, 
and teaching them to beware of the encroachments of 
vanity and the wiles of temptation. 

Two years had rolled away, and in that space of time 
Maria had refused no less than three young gentlemen, 
whose birth, circumstances, and characters, rendered any 
of them an eligible match for the fair subject of our tale, 
and with whom her parents would have been highly satis- 
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fied. But they suited not the taste, nor answered the ex- 
pectations of Maria, whom fate decreed should accompany 
her parents on an excursion to Weymouth, where chancing 
to be introduced to a young officer, of the name of Har- 
lowe, at a ball, she instantly settled it in her own mind 
that he alone was destined to become her husband; that 
for him she would “ brave all dangers, scorn all fears,” 
and ultimately, with the beloved of her soul, experience 
“ the sweets of joy domestic.” 

As the person of Lieutenant Harlowe was peculiarly 
graceful, his manners polished, and his conversation such 
as convinced his hearers he had been accustomed to gen- 
teel society, and had received a liberal education, he was 
well received in the politest circles; and Maria’s vanity 
was not a little gratified by perceiving that this object of 
general applause and admiration appeared to bestow his 
most marked attentions on herself, and whenever an op- 
portunity of privately addressing her occurred, cf pouring 
into her willing ear the must impassioned speeches and 
assurances of an ardent and unalieuable affection. Now 
was the moment arrived for which Maria had so vainly 
looked ; here was the being she had pictured to imagi- 
nation; .and, with all the enthusiasm and romance of 
her nature, she resigned herself to the delight of loving, 
and, as she imagined, being beloved, by the most amiable 
and engaging of mortals; to whom she candidly acknow- 
ledged her affection, and granted him a private interview, 
for the purpose of a mutual explanation of their sentiments. 

Wheén a woman once permits a man to perceive he can 
withdraw her in a single instance from her duty, or the 
line of conduct prudence directs her to pursue, he rarely 
fails in using his influence to prevail on her to venture 
further on the road of folly and destruction. Lieutenant 
Harlowe readily perceived the hold he had gained of Ma- 
ria’s heart, and aware of her romantic turn of mind, he 
judged that every appearance of concealment and of mys- 
tery would the more effectually serve his purpose, and lead 
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to the completion of his views upon herself and fortune, 
with far more celerity and success than if he trod in the 
plain beaten track of ordinary mortals, and solicited her 
parents sanction to his suit; a sanction Maria had assured 
him she scarcely doubted of their granting, as their whole 
affections centered in herself, and to promote her happiness 
was, she well knew, the first and most earnest wish of their 
hearts, But this was not, for many reasons, a mode of 
procedure which Harlowe was inclined, or could conve- 
niently adopt. He perceived, indeed, that the Montfords 
were doatingly fond of their daughter, and as he was by 
no means deficient in the knowledge of his own agremens, 
he even felt inclined to believe they might be induced to 
overlook his want of fortune, and bestow their Maria and 
their riches on the object of her love. But should this 
weighty obstacle be overcome, would they not at least seek 
to wed her toa man whose birth was respectable, and whose 
connections would not reflect discredit on their choice, 
Assuredly they would make enquiry into his pedigree, and 
equally certain it was, the story of his birth was too well- 
known to hope for its concealment; or, that the son of 
Lady ’s Abigail, the offspring of an adulterous inter 
course, could meet their approbation, even though he had 
received a genteel and liberal education, by the favour of 
the earl, his real or supposed father; who, after marrying 
this boy’s mother to his principal steward, and settling 
them in easy circumstances, took upon himself the entire 
management and expence of the young man’s education, 
which, being in every respect conducted on the most libe- 
ral plan imaginable, would, with his abilities and graceful 
exterior, have enabled him to make asuperior figure in the 
profession (that of a barrister) for which he was intended, 
nad not his naturally vicious, disposition and boundless ex- 
travagance so greatly displeased the earl that he had 
threatened to withdraw his countenance from him entirely, 
when some new excesses. committed at Oxford, where he 
was then a student, led to his expulsion from college, and 
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completed his destruction in the favour of his lordship, 
who vowed never again to see the unworthy object of his 
generosity and affectionate solicitude, and only obtained 
for him a commission in the army, in order, as he said, 
to prevent his going on the highway, or having recourse to 
some disgraceful means for a subsistence. 

With these facts Maria was entirely unacquainted. From 
her lover she had heard a plausible tale, of his being the 
son of a private gentleman of small fortune, who being 
on terms of friendship with Lord » had, through his 
Jordship’s bounty, been enabled to bestow upon his son a 
jiberal education, which after his decease the earl conti- 
nued to defray the expences of, until some trifling excesses, 
into which youth and a lively disposition had hurried him, 
having reached the ears of his patron, he was thrown 
pennyless upon the world; and only through the interest 
of a friend, whose name he did not mention, obtained his 
commission; which being all he then had to depend upon, 
“JT must seek,” said he, “ the bubble reputation, amidst 
‘the din of war, the carnage of battle; and in distant 
climes acquire either a scanty subsistence, or perish with 
the thousands alike destined to fall the sacrifice of a san- 
guinary conflict and a luckless destiny.” 

Maria shuddered; the image of Harlowe, wounded, 
dying, perhaps unassisted, unattended, and in a land of 
strangers, arose with all its horrors to her view, and she 
sighed to think how unjustly fortune bestows her favours, 
how cruelly she blasts the fairest prospects of the worthiest 
of mankind, while prosperous vice and folly rear their 
heads on high, and find “ to morrow even as this day, and 
more abundantly.” She sighed too at the idea of their 
approaching separation; her own stay at Weymouth was 
nearly ended, aud his regiment, he had frequently assured 
her, were in daily expectation of orders for the East In- 
dies, whence it was not likely they would return for several 
years, should fate even permit them to revisit their native 
land, 
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The agonies of Harlowe, at the prospect of their part- 
ing, appeared violent and uncontroulable ; and the feelings 
of poor Maria were of the most distressing nature; for, 
notwithstanding all her romantic flights, and her affection 
for Harlowe, conscience bade her beware of deceiving her 
parents, or of taking any step of consequence without their 
sanction or knowledge. Again she urged and entreated 
her lover to declare their mutual attachment, and solemnly 
promised, should her parents refuse their approbation to 
his suit, tu live only for him, and wait the event of years, 
or happier turns of fortune. But this suited not the views 
nor the necessities of Harlowe, and he gave a decided ne- 
gative to her proposals. To love, and love alone, he 
swore, would he owe the possession of his adored Maria; 
and, in a luckless moment, the infatuated girl, confiding 
in the affecticn of her Henry, and relying on the hope of 
a speedy reconciliation with her parents, quitted their pro- 
tection, and flying to Scotland, formed an engagement 
which doomed her to future misery and unavailing regret. 

Secure of the person of his prize, and put in possession 
of the sum of five thousand pounds, the bequest of a rela- 
tion, and Maria’s own property on the day of marriage, 
Harlowe began his career, on the return of the fugitives 
from their northern expedition, by discharging some of his 
most pressing debts, and launching out into a train of 
expences and extravagancies, at once absurd, foolish, and 
ruinous to their present peace and future prospects of 
felicity, had he even been in possession of the whole of 
Mr. Montford’s wealth, which he had the vanity and pre- 
sumption to imagine would one day be the case, and then 
only be the reward most justly due to his superlative de- 
serts, Unacquainted with the value of money, and always 
accustomed to the command of all she desired, Maria 
sought not to check the extravagance of her husband; but 
rapidly sailed down the stream of folly and dissipation, 
careless of to-morrow, and unapprehensive of the miserios 
which were about to overwhelm her, 
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By the time the Harlowes returned from the north, and 
passed a short while in the midst of the gaieties of one or 
two fashionable watering places they visited on their route, 
their regiment was removed to Exeter, whither they has- 
tened also; and, arriving in that ancient and populous 
city, engaged an expensive ready-furnished house, and 
pursued the high road to destruction, in the race of folly 
and extravagance. As Maria’s temper was sanguine, and 
her mind but Ittle accustomed to reflection, she did not 
permit herself to doubt of her parents speedy reconciliation 
and forgiveness. From a town, where they had stopped a 
day on their way Lack, herselt and Harlowe had written to 
Mr. and Mrs. Monttord, and, after the lapse of a short 
time, they began to look for aaswers to their penitential 
epistles. But days and weeks elapsed, and no reply arrived. 
Maria began to feel alarmed, and Harlowe too became im- 
patient, and doubtful if his hepes would be so speedily 
realized as he had flattered himself. At Jength a letter 
came, but it was not from either of her parents; it was 
written by a gentleman in the profession of the law, at 
Bristol, acquainting Mrs. Harlowe, that a fortnight pre- 
vious to the date of his letter, her father had been attacked 
by the gout in his stomach, which in a few hours put a 
period to his existence; but not until he had executed a 
new will, bequeathing one half of his large property to 
Mrs. Montford, for her life, and to the children of his 
niece (the wife of a clergyman in Wales) at her decease ; 
the other half for the sole use of a charitable institution in 
Bristol, of which he had long been a firm supporter; ex- 
cepting cnly the sum of two thousand pounds, to be laid 
out in an annuity, for the use of his deughter, who, he 
added, would ere long feel all the direful consequences of 
ingratitude and indiscretion ; and, he doubted not, be re- 
duced to beggary by the hushand she had so unwisely 
chosen. Mrs. Montford, the writer added, was then on 
the eve of departure for Yorkshire, in order to pass some 
time with a sister married in that county, and where he 
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judged it most probable she would in future fix her re- 
sidence. 

To paint Maria’s grief, and self-upbraidings, on the pe- 
rusal of this letter, or describe the disappointment and 
chagrin of her unworthy husband, is beyond the power of 
language. Suffice it to say, each was sincere in their re- 
grets, and each secretly repented of their imprudence and 
precipitancy. But regrets and retrospections under such 
circumstances are unaviling, and both Harlowe and Maria 
were of too unreflecting dispositions to resign for any 
length of time the amusements and gaieties of the present 
moment, for any consideration of future consequences, or 
various reflections on the past. Ina short while, therefore, 
they appeared to have recovered from the shock they had 
sustained, and resumed their former mode of living. Ma- 
ria, indeed, occasionally recalled to memory her former 
happy home, and the tenderness of her affectionate pa- 
rents; but her natural volatility, and the incessant round 
of company in which she was engaged, prevented a very 
frequent recurrence to such reflections, Her husband she, 
however, about that period, began to view in his natural 
colours, and ever hasty and impetuous in her emotions, 
when once her eyes were opened to his defects, contempt 
succeeded to the indifference which had been some time 
gradually increasing, and she became a prey to internal 
wretchedness and misery. She despised the being to whom 
she was linked ; she saw he was selfish, extravagant, licen- 
tious, and, she feared, dishonourable; in a word, she 
viewed him with a degree of horror, and plunged yet more 
deeply into the dangerous vortex of dissipation to drown 
reflection, and avoid the greatest of all human evils—do- 
mestic discord and disagreements. 

The major of Harlowe’s regiment was a gay man, and 
from the moment of his first introduction to Maria he 
marked her as his prey. Her innate modesty, delicacy and 
virtue, were, however, so conspicuous, even in the midst 
‘of all her follies, that he was aware it would require a 
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cous uth of time, and not a litle good ma- 
nauyrin » carry his projects into cxecution, aud add 


the wife oi him he styled his friend to the list of victims 
who lad falien sacrifices to the iicentiousness and vanity 
of his corrupt mind, By the most delicate attentions 
he contrived to shew the unfortunate Maria how greatly he 
admired her, aud on all occasions displayed the uimost 
deference to her most trivial sentiments and opiniens ; ap- 
plying to her in every argument, wherein a decision was 
required, and by a thousand nameless methods evinced his 
apparent respect and admiration; while, lunocent and un- 
suspicious of the lurking deceptions ot his heart, he daily 
ingratiated himself mure aud mere into the good option 
of his irtended victiin; who felt for him that sort of 
esteem and regard, which, though not amounting to 
what would be termed love, was to her the wiest Cane 
gerous sentiment she could have cherished, and the best 
possible auxiliary to his designs the major could have 
desired. 

In this state affairs continved for several months, during 
which period the wity seducer was making rapid advances 
in the good opinion of Maria; the thouclitless couple were 
Wasiing, to the last remnant, their little store of wealth; 
and Harlowe, who had loug perceived the major’s pen- 
chant for his wife, and secretly cherished the hope of its 
terminating in an amour, was becoming more and more 
inclined to lend a helping hand to the affair; and since he 
did not receive with her the fortune he expected, endea- 
vour at least to make something of her person, by con- 
niving at her infamy. In a word, as bad minds shortly 
come to know each other, and that neither Harlowe nor 
the major were restrained from assimUating by any ties of 
delicacy or honour, they mutually agreed, as there seemed 
no likelihood of Maria’s voluntary desertion of the paths 
of virtue, to make use of other means to effect the end in 
view ; fur which purpose an excursion was planned to a 
distant part of the country Maria had frequently expressed 
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a wish to visit, when it was setded the major should be 
admitted to the chamber of the unsuspecting wife by her 
worthless miscreant of a husband himself; when, after 
passing the night in that situation, if she dared to remon- 
strate, or upbraid either for their treachery, she was to be 
terrified into silence by ti.reats of exposure to the scoffs 
and sneers of the world; and thus, if necessary, be com- 
pelled to preserve her own secret, and submit to whatever 
humiliations either of these wretches should think proper 
to desire. 

According, therefore, to the plan concerted, the deluded 
victim of perfidy was led into the snare thus laid for her 
destruction: success attended their villainous scheme, 
Maria had retired rather early to rest, at a lonely inp, ina 
distant part of the county, in consequence of being fa- 
tigued by a Jong walk in the course of the evening, and 
the effects of a slight potion, administered by Harlowe in 
her drink at supper. After being some time in bed, and 
nearly asleep, she heard the major and her husband 
ascend the stairs, and stopping near the door of her apart- 
ment, in their ordinary toue of voice, bid each other good 
night; when presently the door opened, and, as she ima- 
gined, Iarluwe entered the room. As she felt unusually 
drowsy, she did not speak, and from that moment lost all 
recollection of even where she was, until a late hour in 
the moruing; when awaking from her slumber, and the 
light darting full into the chamber, she perceived the 
imajor by ber side. But words are inadequate to express 
her agitation and alarm at a discovery so horrible and dis- 
tractinz; a thousand frightful images rose to view, to shew 
her all the horrors of her wretched situation. Frantic with 
passion, she raved, aud accused her betrayer of cruelty 
and baseness; she called on Harlowe, and bitterly ree 
proached him with infamy and dishonour; vowing never 
tu survive her disurace, and, in the height of her despair, 
cursing the hour s« quitted the protecuon of her parents 
and linked herseif to villainy and meanness. 
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But it is useless to dwell upon a scene replete with 
nought save misery and distraction upon one part, and of 
such infamy and barbarity upon the other. Suffice it to add, 
the agitation of Maria’s mind produced a fever of the most 
alarming nature; for several weeks she languished on a 
bed of sickness, her reason was impaired, and, during the 
paroxysms of her disorder, her self-upbraidings, for what 
she termed the murder of her father, and the destruction 
of her mother’s peace, were unceasing. Repose was de- 
nied her; and, if at any time a transient forgetfulness stole 
upon her weary frame, she would suddenly awake with a 
cry of terror, and either revert to her former self-reproaches, 
or accuse the major and her husband of cruelty and per- 
fidy. Of Harlowe she could not endure the sight, nor was 
she ever prevailed on, voluntarily, to admit him for an in- 
stant to her presence. “ Let me die in peace,” she would 
often say, during her lucid intervals; “ I wish to die in 
charity with all mankind, if it is possible; but if I am 
compelled to rest my eyes on the destroyer of my repose, I 
caunot answer for my resolution, nor say to what excess 
my strong sense of injury may carry me. I have prayed,” 
added she, one day, about a week previous to her decease, 
“ for the reformation of those te whom I owe my destruc- 
tion. May the Almighty grant them sincere repentance 
of their sins, and pardon their guilt as I do.” 

At length exhausied nature sunk into eternal rest, and 
the spirit of the wretched Maria fled, we trust, to the 
regions of a blessed immortality. Her worthless hus- 
band, no longer bribed in the bands of intimacy with his 
villainous cvadjutor, became so deeply involved in pecu- 
niary embarrassments, that he was neces-itated to dispose 
of his commission; the sale of which was, however, in- 
sufficient to satisfy the demands of half his creditors, and 
he was, in consequence, arrested and thrown into prison, 
where he lingered out his ill-spent life, a martyr to dis- 
ease, poor, triendless, aid despised, as he most justiy me- 
rited, The major, in whom some‘sparks of feeling sull 
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remained, shocked at his own conduct, and accusing him- 
self as the cause of Maria’s death, also quitted the regi- 
ment, and retired to a small estate he possessed in North- 
umberland, where he passed the residue of his days in 
seclusion from the world; and, it is to be hoped, a sincere 
penitent for his various acts of injustice, cruelty, and per- 
fidy, towards that part of the creation it was meant for 
man to cherish and protect. 

Mrs. Montford survived the death of her daughter but a 
few months. She had never heard of her indisposition, or 
decease, until the public prints announced it to her, at the 
house of her sister; when the shock was too great, in ad- 
dition to her former sufferings, to permit her longer to 
enjoy any prespect of comfort on this side eternity, and 
she fell a sacrifice to grief, and the dissappointment of fond 
parental hopes and expectations. 

Thus fell the unfortunate and imprudent Maria Ment- 
ford, ere she had completed the twenty-third year of her 
age; in the first instance, the victim of romantic weak- 
ness anc indiscretion ; in the last, the sacrifice of baseness 
and dishonour. Would to heaven the perusal of her short 
history could make a sufficiently forcible impression on the 
minds of the youthful readers of this tale to deter them 
from the commission of similar acts of imprudence, dis- 
obedience, and precipitancy; and lead them seriously to 
reflect, and ever bear in mind, that the man who seeks to 
withdraw a woman from the duty she owes her parents, 
and act in opposition to the wishes of her real friends, 
must be prompted either by some sinister motives he dare 
not avow, or selfishly seeking to gratify his own wishes, 
at the too probable expense of her future peace and 
happiness. 

Beware, then, ye credulous and romantic fair; ere it is 
tov late think on the consequences which may result from 
your indiscretions. Let “ wisdom be the offspring of re- 
flection, rather than the bitter fruit of expericuce ;" for of 
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all the numerous sources of mental wretchedness self-ac- 
cusation is the most distracting; and— 


“ Of all the numerous ills that hurt our peace, 

That press the soul, or wring the mind with anguish, 
Beyoud comparison the worst are those 

That to our folly or our guilt we owe.” 
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WHEN the mind has become agitated by melancholy, 
discontent and murmurings will too often assist our re- 
grets; we then impiously arraign the goodness of the 
Deity, aud are apt to suppose that the thunderbolt is le- 
velled only at our head, and that we of our fellow beings 
are only destined to feel his wrath. We then repine at 
our lot; we throw ourselves on the couch of lassitude, 
and bewail our peculiar fate; we will not listen to the 
voice of comfort, to that sensation we are like the deaf 
adder, that stoppeth her ears: ‘‘ we refuse to listen to the 
voice of the charmer; charm he never so wisely.” In vain 
are the exhortations of friendship, we feel them not; in 
vain is the cup of inebriation poured out for us, the soul of 
sensibility shrinks from that forgetfulness which is to be 
purchased by the loss of sense; but when we discover 
partners in our misery, or One more wretched than our- 
selves, we get, at least for the present, resigned to our 
fate; our accumulation of weight seems divided, and we 
experience that surt of sensation which the subject of a ma- 
nuscript, now before me, describes, and which I hasten to 
lay before my readers :— 


It was one of those nights which a beautiful serene 
moon makes a walk even more pleasant than a hot sunny 
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day when I strolled towards Soho Square. Although in so 
public a place, surrounded by a thousand lamps, Luna 
nearly obscured their lustre; I saw but the moon, I views 
ed her pale face only; I recalled these days which can 
never return, when, far distant from this place, arm in 
arm, I, with my Myra, strolled by its beamy light, and, 
when we parted, enjoyed the old ridiculous idea of regard- 
ing, at one and the same time, the same object with those 
we love. It was all the pleasure I had when absent from 
her, and I sighed when that happiness was now no longer 
mine. Retrospection brought my Myra to my sight~—when 
she died in my arms; it was on this evening, seven years 
ago. Yes, thought I, how often, when the commands of 
parental love have called me from her I held so dear, have 
the last moments, when [ paused to throw myself on my 
couch, been retarded in viewing that orb, which Myra 
promised to regard also. I heeded not the passing objects 
till 1 came to a crowd, who had surrounded a ballad-singer ; 
I was diverted a little from my melancholy, for I wished 
to be so; remembrance had called up scenes that I dared 
not trust myself longer with. But how the loud laugh 
disgusted me, when I knew it was fictitious; for it pros 
ceeded from a group of females, whose feelings, I was 
certain, littke accorded with their outward appearance of 
mirth. I pulled out my key, and entered the garden of 
the square, threw myself upon the farther seat, and again 
was lost in vacuity. It was one of those evenings when 
autumn appears lingering sadly loth behind; the leaves 
had begun to fall, and the current drove them down the 
narrow walks; the air was cool, but not disagreeably so; 
and I was quickly lulled into a sweet but dangerous me- 
lancholy ; yet I would not have exchanged it for the gayest 
cup of syren pleasure. At length the sound of a flute 
broke upon my ear; it was not played masterly, but the 
tones were very sweet, or what is more likely probable, I 
was inclined to believe so. I thought them in unison with 
my feelings. The air the musician had chosen was Addi- 
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son’s beautiful and sublime Evening Hymn, and never did 
it more delight me; and, as he played the Da Capa move- 
ment, I murmured— 





Thy friendly croak shall give me aid, 
And cuide me through the dreadful shade. 


The player paused. The Jaughter-loving crew had all 
retired from the square; the notes of the flute were again 
heard ; pensive and slow its notes died away. At the end 
of the hymn repeated I rose and left the garden, to dis- 
cover from whence the sounds came; and I was not long 
in gratifying my curiosity, It was a tall elderly man bend- 
ing over his flute, with apparent pious intent; his coat 
was threadbare, but clean; from his wrist was suspended 
a stick; whjle his venerable grey hairs, partly restrained 
by an old hat, blew round his head, and gave him the 
appearance of an ancient Druid. He finished a little 
serious ad libitum air, threw up his eyes to heaven, and 
the moon lit a face, in which I saw grief and resigna- 
tion strongly pourtrayed. I waited till a solitary passenger 
passed; he had vented a sarcasm on the music my friend 
had chosen ; I felt for the old man, and presented myself 
before him. “ Do you never play merrier notes.”—* No, 
sir,” simply was his answer. “ Surely,” added I, “ you 
meet with but few to reward you for giving us those tunes, 
which only put us in mind of what we so studiously strive 
to forget.”—“ Your observation is just, sir,” said he; ** but 
God is good. An old man, like me, wants but litle. I 
cannot remain much longer here, and, when I die, what 
satisfaction will it be to me, to find myself rich at 
the expense of my conscience. There is a time for all 
things; and I now leave to youth those pursuits congenial 
to their season. A man must be a fool, sir, who, when 
he is going a long journey, does not provide himself ac- 
cordingly.”—“ By your conversation,” said J, “ you must 
have lived a better life."—“ Say rather, young man, a 
richer.”—“ Then your resignation is more worthy of ——.” 
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—“ Stop, my friend,” said he, “ your conversation is like 
your age, rather inexperienced. Recollect, this lot is forced 
upon me; once I[ repined at it, now I think it my greatest 
blessing. I am weaned from the world. Iam now, | hope, 
worthier of heaven; it has cost me much, but did I uot 
deserve it. Had I known, when young, what I had to 
suffer, I should have said it was more than I can bear; 
but the heart dues not break so soon. God is good, and when 
he chastises gives also a healing medicine. If you have 
curiosity, I will tell you, in short, my unhappy life.” 
With thankfulness I consented, and heard a tale of woe, 
the recollection of which, even now, fills my eyes with 
tears. It was fraught with all the troubles of a Job, and 
for a long time without his consolation. 

“ His education had been good enough,” he said, “ to 
create many wants.” He raised himself to independence, 
but a fire began to wreck his fortune; sicknesses followed; 
his darling son expired before his face, a martyr to his 
irregularities; he murmured, and attempted to resist that 
Providence who orders every thing for the best. Another 
son fella victim to the injured laws of his country. The old 
man cursed his existence, and remained still stubborn, 
when his last remaining child, a lovely girl, offered to 
comfort him in his afflictions. He refused comfort; his 
temper was soured and brutal; he obliged her to leave his 
roof, a despoiler of innocence offered himself: she threw 
herself at her father’s feet, confessed herself ruined, and 
died, while a parent’s anathema was breathing on her soul. 
At length tears scalded his aged cheeks; at length he felt 
the chastening arm of the Deity, mourned the cause and 
consequence, and then bent with resignation to the will 
of heaven, “ And now,” said the old man, with a placid 
luok, “I envy no one. I think I shall be happy in another 
world, where grief and sorrow are nu more, and where all 
tears shall be wiped away. Go, young man,” said he, “ con- 
tinue to be virtuous, and may my visitation farnish othere 
with an awful example of man’s evil and God’s mercy.” 
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He would only accept a trifle. I retired to my room, 
pausing on what I had just heard, and soliciting that com- 
fort to my single sorrow which the old man bad gained 
for so many heavy ones. 





THE BANDITII OF THE FOREST; 
OR, 
THE MYSTERIOUS DAGGER, 





(Continued from page 82.) 





CUAP. IIL. 


“Ob! thou foul thief! where hast thon stowed my daughter / 
A miid so tender, fair, and happy.” Shakespeure. 





THE impatient soul of Albert would have little brooked 
the tedious garrulity of Urganda had not he been deeply 
concerned in her recital; beside, to her age he payed every 
indulgence, and where else was he to gain that intelligence 
which he so much wished to atrain. She had proceeded 
thus for some time, uninterrupted by Albert, and only his 
menacing brow or trembling lips betrayed the agitation 
which racked his frame. At length the much-loved name 
of Adelaide struck his ear; “ what of her!” exclaimed 
the impatient youth, Alas! he now heard that she had been 
torn from her parental roof by some ruffians who had over- 
come her attendants, and fled with her no one knew where. 
His passion became fierce with revenge, his face was pale 
and cadaverous, he gnashed his teeth with agony, and with 
a hurried air he left the cottage, on foot, straying he knew 
not where. But he had not proceeded far, when the terri- 
fied nurse’s cries saluted his ear, as she was hobbling with 
all her powers after him. She was nearly exhausted with 
calling out his name: her fears were so visible, and her pity 
fur his sorrows so great, that Albert could not forbear being 
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melted with her kindness, and, taking her hand, he told 
her he was about to repair to the castle of Adelmar, late 
the residence of his unfortunate Adelaide. “ Alack! my 
lord,” said the terrified Urganda, “ is it not two long leagues? 
and are you noton foot? I beseech you return, your horse 
shall be got ready fur you.” This was but rational, he took 
her advice and gallopped off fur the castle, where he was 
received by an awful, a dreadiul chillness, which indeed 
told him that misfortune had here taken up her abode, 
He was not received with a friendly bow of joy from the 
domestics, as heretofore, but he placed to griet what was in 
efiect the lower of suspicion. The appearance of the 
countess was also not only that of grief but resentment 
had a great share in her demeanor. She was sitting at the 
further end of the room, to which he was introduced, pale, 
and in mourning: a handkerchief was held to her eyes, 
and when she attempted to speak passion checked her ut- 
terance. The frigidity of his reception occasioned him no 
little surprise; but grief he knew was to be respected, and 
he waited in silence tull the countess recovered, and by the 
following words she increased, even if possible, the aston- 
ishment in which he was was plunged. “ It ill becomes 
the son uf Baron Bruhl thus to insult the mother of Ade- 
laide Holstein with the presence of the ravisher of her 
daughter’s honour! Wast thou nut content to take her in 
the presence of the holy church, without forcing her in 
this evasive way to thy polluted arms? Where is her fa- 
ther? Give me back my lord !—hence, murderer! to ap- 
proach me nearer, lest I, tis true but a defenceless wo- 
man” here her voice faltered, and she burst iuto a flood 
of tears. 

Indignant as were the feelings of Albert on hearing an 
unjust accusation, these emotions disarmed him, and he re- 
plied, “madam, that you wrong me is most true; and 
that you can, for a moment, suppose me guilty of so base 
an action, can only be attributed to the machinations of one 
whose planus I fear will at length succeed too well, and ren- 
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der me miserable perhaps for ever. But know, lady, that Al- 
bert loves; yes, still loves with too pure a passion to insult 
any person connected with her he adores, and that he is 
ready te prove his loyalty with his life.” 

The firmness with which he tmade this asserveration 
somewhat staggered the countess, and when she put 2 
packet into his hands the mystery was solved; the villany 
of his uncle appeared.—“ And dost thou not really know 
aught,” said the bereaved parent, “ of my child.”—“ Aias ! 
madam, no; I swear by heaven's concave I do not, nay, 
more, I swear I will not rest until I have punished her ac- 
cursed betrayer, and restore my Adelaide to your arms!” 
“ Forgive me then,” said the countess, “ the horrid impu- 
tations you have suffered from me, after the many proofs ef 
your honour, and place it to my too intemperate zeal for 
the loss of such a daughter. That packet was put into my 
hands but two days since by your uncle’s steward ; he in- 
formed me that Count Zittau was firmly persuaded that, 
aided by banditti, you had sought his life and my daughter’s 
honour; and that his master had ordered him to deliver me 
these proofs of your baseness, while he hasted to throw 
himself at the feet of his sovereign, there to be permitted 
to throw down the gauntlet of revenge, and to challenge 
you to single combat. But, alas! Albert, you know not 
half my grief; in addition to the loss of my child I am a 
widow also. The baron, my husband, returning from at- 
tendance at court, was beset by robbers and only one do- 
mestic escaped, covered with blood, to tell the dismal tid- 
ings.” As she said this she cast her eyes downwards, and 
beholding the dagger, whose hilt appeared under the cloak 
of Albert, she exclaimed, “merciful heavens! if then you 
are innocent of these allegations, where didst thou get that 
instrument.” He informed her of every circumstance which 
had befallen him while hunting; the banditti, the disco- 
very of the dead body, and, finally, his escape from He- 
reitzein castle. Fully convinced of his innocence, his kind 
hostess exchanged suspicion for certainty that her husband 
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was murdered, but by other bands. Albert was to remain 
with her until the morning, at which time all the vassals 
were tu be assenibled ; they swore to die for their dear mis- 
tress, and, enlisted under the commands of Albert, and pro- 
ceeded to attack the castle from whence he had been eman- 
cipated, as the must likely place in which the joy of his 
soul was now immured. 

The night preceding this expedition he in vain attempted 
to refresh himself with sleep; but, notwithstanding the 
many nights which he had scarcely enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted repose, he disdained to rest his eye-lids, and he 
awaited in meditation for the morning light. That light, af- 
ter many tedious hours, at length came, and he arose from 
his irksome pillow ere the sun had welcomed a new day. 
He biew a blast at the warder’s gate; the hammering of 
armour was heard throughout the castle, with the cheerful 
neighing of horses, arrayed in all the glory of war; and 
the small party were eager for the fight. Albert, on 
his knees, bade the countess farewell, and her handker- 
chief waved trom the turret, ull it became as an atom in 
the air; and, after replacing his beaver, proceeded on 
his journey. He had swoin by the honour of a knight 
never to return until some part of the object of his search 
was accomplished, and in his mind he revolved on the plans 
must likely to further his intention. ‘Tis true he paced 
along the road. in sombre silence; but not so the party 
under his command, they enjoyed themselves, though at a 
respectful distance. At the head of this group was Se 
bastian, that faithful servant who only remained to tell of 
his lord’s death, after he had forced his enemy, superior 
in numbers, tu quit the field; he was of those kind of men 
who feel violently for a time, but in whom habitual gaiety, 
soon make them overcome melancholy emotions. 

He had now long been in the service of Baron Holstein; 
his story he had said was remarkable; he had often promised 
t tell it, and the calls of his companions were now urgent 
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to be gratified; these he obeyed in the following manner: 
“ My mother told me that the man she last lived with was 
my father, and that I was born somewhere in Africa, but I 
don’t know in what part, for it was always a matter of in- 
difference to me where I was born, 1 had no choice. My 
father was reckoned the greatest man of our tribe, and for 
very good reasons; he could run the fastest, climb the 
quickest, and bear the greatest pain; he was also reckoned 
very handsome; you may smile, gentlemen, but though 
we are blacks we have our beauties. From his nose was 
suspended a large brass ring, and his left ear was beauti- 
fully ornamented by the insertion of a knife, almost as 
large as the sword which I have now upon my thigh; my 
mother bore also the palm of beauty in her unbe, her 
head was always the most tastefully powdered with red 
echre, and she washed and pertumed herself with the blub- 
ber of the whale oiiener than other women: she was also 
accomplished, could assist at the Morai, sing, dance, and 
cut herself with the fish tooth more severely than her com- 
panions. At the battle feast she ever presided, was first 
to fili the bowl with the blood of our victims, and 
was the only one that was allowed to taste of it after 
my father, as chief of the warriors. I was early instilled 
in these orgies by my amiable parents, as they held me up 
as a pattern to all the Nugbaing squaws, as a child who 
could bear the greatest pain without flinching. My upper 
lip as you may perceive has been split through, and I even 
bore the hot tattooing-iron without a cry. But, as our 
pastor says, this world is full of trouble; one day in a 
great battle that we had with Boto-Kiotto, king of Mucklan- 
dingo, while throwing the tomahawk, and animating my 
companions with the war-hoop, in which I particularly 
excelled, I was taken prisoner of war by the adverse 
party, and doomed to bear the greatest punishment they 
could inflict, that is to say, either.to be roasted alive, as I 
had roasted others, or sold for a few bits of glass to the 
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Europeans. This latter, supposed by them to be the least 
honourable, was determined on, though I conceived dif- 
ferently. My father was also made prisoner with me, but 
he dashed his brains out against a stone, and died, cursing 
our god, Hilvo, for deserting so zealous a devotee. I thank 
heaven that I was not arrived at such a pitch of greatness, 
I was sold to a merchant, where to be sure there was 
plenty of work for me to do, and plenty of nine-tails for 
reward: this so little suited my disposition, that I deter- 
mined on the first opportunity to escape, and this oppor- 
tunity at length offered itself. One night when our driver 
lay on the ground, intoxicated, says I to myself, Zuco, 
here’s now a fine chance for a runaway, and I immediately 
knocked out his brains, and ran for the wood, and made 
for the sea, in order to secrete myself on board a vessel, 
that I knew would sail as soon as the wind would permit. 
I could swim like a fish, thanks to my mother’s tuition, 
and soon passed the ship’s bow. I was hailed by the watch 
on deck, to whom I returned piteous signs, he hauled me 
up, and introduced me next morning to the crew, as a bar- 
gain of his own, here I remained in the most lively terror, 
till we sailed, which luckily was the next day, not doubt- 
ing but my master wound send and demand me; in that 
case I should have suffered a cruel punishment. We 
had not long been out at sea befure I soon understood their 
language sufficiently to excite a degree of compassion in the 
captain, to whom [ related my ill usage, apprehensive 
that I had become the property of the boatswain who had 
taken me on board, and that again I might be sold as a 
slave. On my arrival in England, he informed me I was 
free, but without friends or money ; what could I do, gra- 
titude had also some place in my heart, and I resolved to 
remain with Captain Stedman, with whom [ made three 
voyages; at the end of which, as a reward for discovering a 
mutiny which threatened his life, he made me a hand- 
some present, and offered to carry me back to my own 
country, where I hoped to meet my dear Yanka, a young 
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girl of whom I was not a little fond. Ithought herthen a 
great beauty, for she had all the requisites for one of our 
country ; her face was round, and flat as the war-shell, her 
teeth white as the cocoa milk, and her lip brown as the 
rind which covers it; her nose was flat, and she walked 
with a dignified straddle, peculiar to herself; but when I 
arrived; Yanka aud all my friends were dead. And again 
I returned with my worthy captain. We had not been 
much more than a month at sea, when we were wrecked; 
and after suffering every deprivation, in which J should 
have been starved had it not been for Baron Holstein, on 
whose domains the waves had left me, heaven rest his soul; 
and now am I seeking after his murderers.” The waters 
of gratitude visited hiseyes, as he finished his tale, and a 
sad silence ensucd, as this little band followed Albert; he 
was also engaged in thought, which he fully enjoyed, and 
had thrown his bridle carelessly on his horse’s neck, in or- 
der fully to indulge his melancholy. 

(To be continued. ) 














THE STROLLER'S TALE. 





( Continued from page 76. ) 





CHAP, ITI. 


THUS, with my whole frame agitated, with the certainty 
of success, I scarce went near the Swan, thescene of our his- 
trionic art, until the time for dressing, although I was one 
of the first characters to appear upon the stage. But to 
describe our theatre and its appurtenances. It was com- 
prised in one small room, lighted by penny candles, in tin 
sockets, these were snuffed by the fingers of the band a 
gentleman without a nose, and who always played two 
parts, beside, in our exhibitions. { am told he was very 
great in Bardolph, but as I never saw a false proboscis in our 
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company, I presume his performance of that part must have 
always been preceded by an apology for the nasal organ ; 
and who could be so hard-hearted as to refuse. Suffice it 
to say, he was never cast in this character during my stay 
amongst them. 

One half of this said room was divided into a stage and 
proscenium by a deal board, unadorned, for simplicity was 
the order of our tribe; on this stood the lights: our or- 
chestra was behind the scenes; the dressing-rooms, corners 
I mean, were behind the two front, and only wings; but 
there was in our rules and orders a fine of sixpence for 
any gentleman who should either willingly, or by mistake, 
adopt another’s small clothes. The ladies dressed behind 
the curtain, during the absence of the orchestra, at least if 
his absence did not delay the stage business: Pit, box, 
and gallery, were upon the same floor, and children were 
admitted at half price. The seats of accommodation were 
perfectly democratic, save those for the gentry being de- 
curated with a piece of dirty would-be-green baize, but 
this was covered over with candle grease, and only betrayed 
the manager’s attempt at the ornamental. Dirty as it was 
it tended but little to the encouragement of the laundresses 
ef the place, for as our manager had imprudently men- 
tioned at the foot of his bill, that gentlemen’s price of ad- 
mission was three shillings, and tradesmen’s only two 
shillings, pride compounded with a shilling, and the once- 
green baize was generally deserted, all ranks were huddled 
together, and our boxes totally deserted: this, upon the 
whole, was certainly not very astonishing, for just over that 
department a tile had fled, and when it rained the “ waters 
came down.” 

If any person, who has not been in the habit of frequent- 
ing these country theatricals, imagine that my pen is 
employed in exaggerating the miseries of an itinerant life, 
I will only beg them to go and see, or let them ask any 
poor deluded wretch, who has forsaken home and a good 


business for vagrancy and starvation, and he will tell them 
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that every syllable I aver is too true. Nay, our first per- 
formers, who now turn up their noses at the confined com- 
forts of domestic economy, if they will suffer their pride to 
remember what they once were, wili corroborate my 


Statement. But to proceed. 


By this time suppose my entrée fast approaching; the 
three-stringed fiddle had already played “ Moll in the 
Wad” over and over again ; and a few solitary knocking 
of sticks had in vain attempted to drown the squeak of 
the “ Duke of York's March,” when at length our curtain 
rose—curtain, did I say, a piece of old sail cloth upon 
rings, which drew on one side, answered the purpose. We 
had no green-rooms, every particle uf vegetative colour 
seemed banished our theatre. Whether or no our manager 
wished to revive the primeval simplicity of Shakespeare's 
globe, I know not, but our properties really shewed such a 
propensity. I had heard much of the fears which a young 
Roscian feels on beholding a full house; this is a sensa- 
tion quite new to me: uumbers invariably gave me cou- 
rage. Judge, then, of my sensations on appearing to a 
house consisting of three orders :-—-a bad shilling, one ad- 
mission for the loan of an old arm chair, for Cato’s soli- 


loguy, and five or six shillings ready money. 
Was @ piteous wet night, such a one as— 


** T would not turn out mine enemy's dog ; 


It is true, it 


but then the tradespeople were close to the theatre, and 
had they no desire to see the great actor from London? 
No! I found that they had already seen so many, great 
actors from London, and so many “ their first appearance 
on any stage,” that had even Mr. Kemble himself been 
advertised to have played here, | much doubt, had he ap- 
peared himself in the town in propria persone, if our 
manager would have ebiained an audience for his per- 


formance. 


But when [ endeavoured to open my mouth the dead 


silence with which I was received prevented my utterance; 
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it had the effect of a charm upon me. I could not proceed; 
not a particle of my confusion did I feel abate, on hearing 
a laugh behind the scene; this came from a mischievous 
actress, who was not a little amused with my repeated 
bowing to this no audience. At length the wrath of the 
manager, who exclaimed, from the wings, “ proceed,” and 
which he repeated aloud, with no small degtee of acri- 
mony, gave me fresh stimulus. I hemmed twice, placed my 
arms a kimbo, stroked my chin, adjusted my helmet, and 
began— 
“ The day is overcast, the myorning lowers ;"— 


“The evening you mean,” shouted out a country bump- 
kin, one of the audience; “ and you wont pay us for a 
ducking to come to see you,” added he, encouraged by the 
laugh ha had raised against me. This was too much for 
me; rage overcame me, and I had nearly behaved more 
like the son of Cato, than— 


“ A poor player, 
Who struts and frets his hour upon the stage :” 


but my brother Marcus bade me be quiet. I whispered to 
him. A wag called out “ encore ;” the spectators began to 
give me “ goose” (a term for hissing) and I ran off, or at 
least would have run, had there been room to put such a 
thing in execution. However, I was relieved by my 
friend Cato, the manager, who I at first dreaded to see; 
but he had been too often a spectator of such entrées and 
exits of mine to think much about it; he encouraged me 
to take spirit, and convinced me, by his arguments, 
that adversity was indeed the best school of philosophy— 
the best corrective of the blandishments of hope. An 
apology, on the score of illness, was made for “ Portius, 
labouring under a dreadful cold,” it was received with 
that henevolence that is the characteristic of a British au- 
dience ; and the manager, instead of, as I thought, natu- 
rally, having shared in my disappointment, suffered the 
drayedy to finish without me; and equally, I dare say, to 
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the satisfuction of the audience. Never shall I forget my 
feelings on that night; and, if I had been a mad enthu- 
siast, the most hardened victim to vanity which ever 
breathed, I should for ever have felt my incapacity, and 
been cured of my theatrical mania. What a woeful differ- 
ence did these children of Thespis exhibit, to what I had 
been used to witness, and how nearly did they resemble 
their waggon-playing progenitor, Poverty in every shape 
reigned supreme amongst them; and while they seemed to 
strain every nerve to please their auditors, scarce a single 
clap of encouragement was given to exhilirate their tired 
faculties. What could induce such a heterogenous set to 
have fancied they had theatrical powers, the god of caprice 
can only define. Cato himself, enacted by a broad shoul- 
éered Irishman, who did not always spake the speach 





‘“* Trippingly o’er the tongue ;” 


the high-spirited Juba played by a gentleman of se- 
venty, who was paralytic, and who mouthed it like the 
town-cryer; to which, in the same dress, he added the part 
of Marcus; while a little boy, the manager’s son, played 
the old Sempronius. The rest of the characters were left 
out, I presume, by particular desire. 


“ I'd as lieve the tewn-cryer had spoke my words.” 


Lucia was also the daughter of our manager, of the age of 
fourteen ; aud Marcia was in the way— 


“ That all women wish to be who love their lords.” 


Cato was dressed better than the great Mr. Quin. Our 
vests were formed by the women’s petticoats, pinned up 
all round; while our toga’s were, I fancy, formed of old 
cloaks, the refuse of Rosemary Lane. 

Alas! where were my cheerful friends, crouding to gain 
the gratuitous boxes, the only boxes they ever sat in; 
where were the smiles of those damsels who paid nothing 
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at the door to sour their criticism, who lavished enco- 
miums on my figure— 


** All chop fallen!” 


What a severe triumph would it have been for my brother 
Crispin, the man I had despised, had he seen me now. 

It cost me two glasses of brandy and water, of which 
all my companions kindly partook, the gentle Marcia not 
excepted, before I could muster sufficient resolution to 
sing my song; however, I got through it with so much 
spirit as to raise a few vagrant claps, although some of 
these, I confess, were given me by my compeers; and I 
finished my evening’s personification with more satisfac- 
tion to my employer than to myself. Chagrin was gnaw- 
ing my vitals, and I retired, a victim to regret and disap- 
pointment. 

A night’s rest, however, brought back all my enthu- 
siasm, and I began a new day with a renovation of facul- 
ties. I had some parts yet in which | doubted not [ should 
shine, and recover all my lost honour, and be able to gain 
also pecuniary emolument. As things stood now I did not 
dare mention any terms to the manager; and I felt also 
grateful for the encouragement he had given me. I had 
still some money left, with which I gave a dinner to my 
new acquaintances, who really appeared, by their voracity, 
to inform me that this was a luxury that they were not 
uften acquainted with. Clean linen was even not wanted. 
This feast settled a thousand little jealousies and heart- 
burnings, of which as many are engendered in the circle 
of a country theatre as may be met with in the green- 
room of a theatre royal. We did not play this evening ; 
and as no money was taken at the door for their entertain- 
ment my guests were not in a hurry to retire; and I will 
do them the justice to declare, that they exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to amuse me. I was not backward in 
mirth: had a young noviciate seen us now, he might 
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have been justified in assuming the sock and buskin. But 
alas! this was only one of the gleams of sunshine which, 
dearly purchased, occurred but seldom; the rest of our 
lives was— 

“ A blank, my lord.” 


( To be continued. ) 








Cabinet of Fashion, 
WITH ELEGANTLY COLOURED PLATES. 


Fig. 1.—A round robe of white crape or net, with a long 
‘sleeve of the same, worn over a white satin under-dress. 
A cuttage vest or boddice, of green satin, laced and tagged 
with corresponding cord aud tassels; under-dress shading 
closely the bosom and shoulders. A large veil, confined 
in front with a gold tiara, and a single rose on one side, 
flowing in negligent folds over the back of the figure. 
Neck chain and bracelets of finely carved amber, or elastic 


‘gold. French watch, with gold seals. Bouquet on the left 


side of the bosom. White shoes and gloves. 

Fig. 2.—A white jaconet muslin high dress, a walking 
length, ornamented round the bottom, cuffs, and collar, 
‘with a Tuscan border, in tambour. A pink sarsnet spencer, 
ornamented with Maltese buttons and barrel frogs, to cor- 
respond ; the spencer worn open in front, and confined at 
the neck with cord and tassels. Watch worn outside, 
suspended in front from the bottom of the waist. Hair 
confined with a gold comb, at the back of the head; large 


. veil thrown over the whole. Chinese parasol; boots same 


colour as the spencer ; primrose kid gloves, 
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THE 





APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





THE EXILE. 


( Concluded from page 117. ) 





H! what could tempt me in ambition’s hour, 
To wield the sword, and grasp at lawless pow’r? 

Cars'd be the day, when first my humble shed 
Saw trait’rous ensigns o’er my shoulders spread ; 
When first I led that fierce insatiate band, 
In proud rebellion, round my native land! 
Ere tow’ring hopes my lofty soul beguil'd, 
Life bloom'd serene, and ev’ry moment smil'd! 
Thy angel beauties, and thy virtues fair, 
Ador’d Eliza, banish’d every care ; 
Thy social converse, and thy sprightly song, 
Led in gay dance the festive hours along : 
Bless’d in thyself, I sought no other home, 
Nor sigh’d for happier fate, nor wish’d to roam! 
If the sweet morn, with amber-scented gale, 
Lar'd my blythe footsteps from the peaceful vale, 
Returning ev’ning gave me up to rest, 
And clos’d my eye-lids on thy snowy breast! 











Now, sad reverse! for ever doom'd to part 
From each fair joy that blossom’d round my heart ; 
Lost, dear Eliza! ever lost to thee, 

Life's vernal flow'rs no longer smile for me | 
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No more those eyes, mild-beaming fond desires, 
Shall warm my soul with soft congenial fires ; 
No more, enraptur'd, shall Lorenzo sip 

The dewy fragrance of that balmy lip ; 

Nor hear the music of that heav’nly tongue, 
Soft as the strains by holy seraphs sung ! 

Nor, wild with transport, calling thee his own, 
Look round his cottage, and disdain a throne ! 








Yet say, does fate, with everlasting chain, 
Forbid our parted souls to meet again ? 
Ah! say, when dread inexorable death, 
Chills the warm frame, and stops the fleeting breath, 
Shall the proud spirit be refus’d to rise, 

Shat from the lucid realms of happier skies ? 

Or pine, deep buty’d in eternal gloom, 

Lock'd in the dark cold prison of the tomb? 

Are faith’s firm pillars, hope’s enlivening gleams, 
But airy phantoms and delusive dreams? 

Ah! no; the word, the sacred promise giv’n, 
The will reveal’d of all-indulgent heav'n, 

Pierce the black horrors of that frightful gloom, 
That erst, dark-low’ring, hover’d round the tomb, 
And pour the rays of comfort on the soul, 

That, trembling, flutters at the awful goal, 
Where fragile natare, with recoiling eyes, 

Views the dread gulph below, and shudd'ring dies! 





Ah, dear Eliza! when my heaving breast 
In throbs convulsive pants itself to rest— 
When chilling death-dews quench the vital fires, 
And life's last sparkle glimm’ringly expires— 

What teader voice shall soothe, with gentle pow’r, 
The dying struggles of that solemn hour ? 

What weeping eye shall drop the pensive tear 

O'er the keen pangs of agony severe? 

Say who, low-bending o'er my joyless bed, 

Shall lull each care—shall prop my fainting head— 
Tend my lone couch—repress each struggling sigh—= 
Catch my last breath—and close my languid eye ?. 
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Far, far from thee, ador’d Eliza! torn, 
Faint, and more faint, I wander here, forlorn! 
Increasing sorrows frown through each sad day, 
And ling’ring sickness wears my life away ! 
Where’er I turn, where’er my footsteps tread, 
Grief’s black’ning tempest deepens round my head ; 
While my sad bleeding heart, vibrating slow, 

Tird sinks at last, press'd duwn with hopeless woe ; 
And, as I heave my anguish-laden breath, 

In many a sigh prophetic, whispers, “ death!” 


Yet, lov’d Eliza! yet my bosom bleeds, 
As from my sight the fleeting world recedes, 
To think what woes may yet remain behind, 
What rankling griefs may tear that gentle mind, 
Whose angel-virtues, and affection fair, 
Grew in my fost'ring breast, and blossom’d there! 
For thee, dear saint! my suppliant vows are giv'», 
For thee my sighs are wafted up to heav’n! 
On thy lov’d name my parting soul shall flee, 
And my last breath be spent in pray'rs for thee. 
Then haste, ye moments of life's wish’d-for close ! 
Speed your dull course, and hush me to repose : 
Fly, fly, ye hours! and bear me swift away 
To the bright regions of eterna! day! 
Come, ye bless’d spirits! clad in robes of light, 
Unfold heav'n's portals to my wond'ring sight ; 
And gently waft me to that blissful shore, 
Where ev'ry pang is husii’d, and sorrow wounds no more! 


Aug. 7, 1811. ALPHONSO. 
—— 


THE BEGGAR WOMAN'S PETITION. 


THE night was dark, the rain in torrents fell, 
And the loud storm did through the forest roar, 
When a poor wretch, her woeful tale to tell, 

All cold and wan came knocking at my door. 
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Pale was her cheek, where once the Graces play’d, 
And beamless was her eye, that shone so bright ; 
And tatter’d were ber garments, hapless maid! 
Oh! my sad bosom sickeu’d at the sight ! 


With looks of woe no pow’'r of words can pant, 
With tott’ring steps the wretched wand'rer came, 
And thus to me address'd her piteous plait, 
While the rude tempest shook her feeble frame :— 

















“ O, gent!e swain, if pity touch thy breast ; 

If thou hast ever soft compassion known, 
PF O, listen, li-ten to a maid distress'd, 

Doom'd thus to wauder, friendiess and alone. 





“ Once I was mistress of a large estate : 
Al! then how smooth my stream of life did flow! 

But soon, ali! soon, the cruel hand of fate 

Consign'd me o'er to poverty and woe ! 









“ A sordid wretch, whose only view was gain, 
With flatt’ring vows obtain'd my youthful heart ; 

For well he knew a lover’s warmth to feign, 

Vers'd in each vile insinuating art. 


“ But soon the wretch his hideous form unveil’d, 
And shew’'d what villany could man possess ; 

Ah! soon my large estates and fortune fail’d, 

And I was left a victim to distress! 


“ Fore'd from my home, once scene of happier days 
(Alas! no longer now a home for me !) 

Soon was I doom'd to tread life’s thorny ways, 

A wretched outcast from society. 


“‘ (Perfidious man! is this your love so true? 
Ah! is it thus, O, cruel! you requite 

One that has sacrific’d her all for you, 

Whose wish was bat your welfare and delight !) 
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‘* O, gentle swain, receive me in your hut ; 
Dark is the night, and wintry is the blast! 

Let not your door upon a wretch be shut, 
Who soon must end her miseries at last. 


“ A little food for charity I crave, 
A shelter from the tempest to defend! 

O stretch thy hand, a wretch forlorn to save ; 
No home has she, no parent, and no friend !” 


She said, and worn with famine and with pain, 

Pale, speechless, fainting, sunk my feet beside : 
Thrice did she call her treach'rous love in vain, 

Then rais’d her eyes to heav’n, and groan’d, and died. 


PETER DANIEL. 


ae 


TO THE SETTING SUN. — 


CELESTIAL orb! that down yon western sky, 

Now urgest slow thy glitt’ring course once more, 
Tinging, with many a gleam of softest dye, 

The woody landscape and the rocky shore. 
Where faint and fainter moans the azure wave, 

And dying zephyrs on the list’ning ear, 
Heave their last breath—late o’er the vast concave, 

Bursting sublime, I saw thee upward rear 
Thy morning lustre ; and in radiant car, 

Gilding each flow'ry vale and rugged steep, 
From nature’s op'ning beauties scatter far 

The shadowy mantle of nocturnal sleep. 
Since then, full oft, dark on thy lofty way 

Rose the black tempest, and the envious cloud, 
Frowniug at intervals, amid the day, 

Dimard thy bright grandeur with a sable shroud ; 
Since then fuil oft have pealing thunders roll’d, 

And many a storm has rag’d, and many a show’r ; 
But now al! blushing in pellucid gold, 

The farewell spiendors of thy ev’ning hour 
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Triumphant ride the heav’ns—and smiling round, 
Soft on the trembling ocean’s glitt'ring breast, 
I see thee, tranquil, at thy destin’d bound, 
Clad with majestic glery sink to rest! 
Such be my fate—that when exhausted bends 
Poor fragile nature, and the varying woes, 
I touch that verge where life’s dull bus’ness ends, 
I too, like thee, may set in peaceful close ; 
And eh! like thee, fair orb! again upborne, 
Rise ’mid the joyous blaze of heav'u’s refulgent morn. 


June, 1811. OSCAR, 
 ——— 


CHARADE. 


A NATIONAL nickname, well known to ns all, 

If join’d to my second—a national brawl, 

You'll find that my whole is a national glory, 

Whether churchman, dissenter, a whig, or a tory. 
' c. W. 
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SOLUTION 


OF THE CHARADE IN OUR LAST. 


Leg-end. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


The Editor has to apologize to many of the correspondents, both 
poetical and prosaic, for not inserting of their commanications, it 
being his wish to msert them according to precedence ; bat they may 
rely on their being inverted as early as possible, as he intends omitting 
the Gleaner, for the present, to furnish room for the original matter. 

The Editor has in possession, by another correspondent, the ensuing 
Number of the Gossipper (only for one Namber); he would thank the 
regular commuicator to torward his various MSS as early in the 
mouth as possible ; as likewise the other correspondents. 

The Ed:tor will, in future, return a correspondent’s rejected MSS. to 
the publishers, as directed. 


The continuation of Ellen came too late for insertion. 


J. tf. need not akempt to force apon us one of Di ammond’s sonnets, 
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